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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


THE GOTHA CANAL—REMARKS ON GOTHLAND— 
FALLS OF TROLLHATTE. 

A GLANCE at the map of Sweden shows a singular com- 
plexity of inland waters crossing the southern part of 
the peninsula between Stockholm and Gottenburg. A 
common map is usually sufficient to exhibit the extra- 
ordinary radiating forms of many of these lakes, but it 
requires a large and elaborate one to display in perfec- 
tion this remarkable interspersion of land and water. 
The country is generally low; about 390 feet is the 
utmost elevation which a railway would have to pass 
over, if, as has been projected, one should be formed 
between those two cities. There is in the whole of the 
southern portion of the Scandinavian peninsula no hill 
of one thousand feet in height. The surface of the 
country is generally composed of tame undulations, the 
highest points presenting exposed rock, while flats and 
lakes lie between. Of this tameness the ice has been 
the main cause, in reducing every asperity and angu- 
larity to one rounded form, excepting partially on the 
south sides of the more prominent masses. 

The chain of lakes—amongst which is that of Wenern, 
the largest in Europe—was taken advantage of at the 
close of the last century for the formation of a canal, 
whereby at once the navigation between Stockholm and 
Gottenburg should be shortened, and the Sound dues of 
the king of Denmark avoided. It was completed by 
Telford; and its success as a speculation may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that it pays 12 per cent. It rises 
from the sea at Gottenburg, partly by the river, and 
partly by a cut channel with locks, to the Wenern, 
14490 feet; from this to the Wiken Lake, 16220: 
total, 307°10. Thence it descends through a series of 
smaller lakes to the sea at Soderkoping, 305°26 feet, or 
nearly two feet less;* a fact, by the way, which gives 
some countenance to my apprehension that the Gulf of 
Bothnia may be upon a higher level than the ocean. 
The course of navigation is completed to Stockholm by 
a passage from a branch of the sea at Sodertelje through 
a short canal into the Maeler Lake. 

Land-travelling between Stockholm and Gottenburg 
having little attraction, I resolved to proceed by one of 
the steamers which pass three times a week along the 
Gotha Canal. Late on Saturday evening I was con- 
voyed to the vessel by a few of the gentlemen who had 
given me the honour of their friendship in this northern 
city, including the warm-hearted Professor Ritzius, the 
man in this respect most like my own countrymen that 
I have ever met abroad. I parted from them with 
regret, reflecting how little probability there was that 


* These measurements are copied directly from the Life of 
Telford. 


I should ever see any of them again. How often 
now-a-days, when travelling has become so frequent an 
indulgence, have we occasion to remember this draw- 
back from its advantages—that it only the oftener tries 
us with the experience of brief warm friendships! We 
are continually meeting the worthiest, kindest people 
for a week, or a day, or half a day, and bidding them 
a final adieu when just beginning to wish that we had 
them always about us. It has been said that the mind 
of each living man is a churchyard of dead companions 
and friends ; now, in addition to this, we have each of 
us an ideal necropolis, composed of the scarcely less 
dreary monuments of those who yet live, but, being 
eternally parted, are the same as dead. 

I found rather a small vessel; no saloon besides the 
spiese-kammer (eating-room), and only a double series 
of small cabins, each with two beds, running trans- 
versely to the length of the vessel, with a narrow space 
between. Starting at an early hour on Sunday morn- 
ing, we in a few hours passed through the Sodertelje 
Canal into the open sea. The passage was the scene of 
a very remarkable antiquarian discovery, to which Sir 
Charles Lyell alludes in his paper in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ on the movements of the Baltic shores. 
It seems that this canal required a cutting of more 
than sixty feet through soft matter between two lines 
of rocky ground. In the course of that cutting the 
workmen found, at the depth of sixty feet, and at the 
level of the sea, the remains of an ancient hut. There | 
were a floor and a hearth—distinct traces of its having 
been a human habitation. Sir Charles tells us that the 
superincumbent matter was composed of a marine for- 
mation. He says, ‘the stratification of the mass over 
the house was very decided, but for the most part of 
that wavy and irregular kind which would result from 
a meeting of currents.’ His theory is thus expressed :— 
‘It appears that this building must have been sub- 
merged beneath the waters of the Baltic to the depth of 
sixty-four feet; and before it was raised again to its 
present position, it had become covered with strata 
more than sixty feet thick.’ 

To imagine that the land at this place can have 
been sunk sixty-four feet since it was first inhabited 
by man, is a supposition so violent, that only the most 
incontestable evidence could justify its being advanced. 
There should not only be strong positive evidence for 
the assumed fact, but there should be no other way 
of accounting for it. Now, are we quite sure that 
there is no other way of accounting for the existence 
of a human habitation below sixty feet of soft mat- 
ter in that situation? I find in Mr Laing’s work 
on Sweden a remarkable . Speaking of the 
branch of the Maeler Lake, out of which this short 
canal proceeds, he says—‘ It was in this branch of the 
Maeler, if I am not mistaken, that St Olaf, when a vik- 
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ing, was penned up on one of his piratical expeditions, in 
the eleventh century, by the united fleets of the Swedish 
and Danish monarchs; they expected to starve him out, 
or force him to engage with his few ships to a disad- 
vantage. He madea ditch or canal from the lake to the 
Baltic, through which he carried his vessels to sea, 
leaving his enemies blockading the entrance of the 
branch of the lake.’ The line of this ditch would ne- 
cessarily be the same as that of the modern canal. In 
such a trench a house may have been built. The 
trench may have been subsequently filled up with wind- 
driven materials; against which supposition there is 
nothing positive on record in the case; for though Sir 
Charles states that the superincumbent matter was 
stratified, and of marine origin, he only alludes to the 
banks or sides of the present canal at the spot, and not 
to the matter actually above the house, which indeed 
he never saw. On the contrary, there is something in 
the record positively in favour of our surmise, for Sir 
Charles ascertained that the sand immediately in con- 
tact with the remains of the house was of the fine kind 
which is accumulated by the wind. Behold, then, a 
possible modern origin for this hut, without any necessity 
of supposing a comparatively modern submersion of the 
land sixty-four feet under the sea! 

It is of course to be feared that there has been 
some rashness in assuming the dip and subsequent re- 
emergence of the land since the hut was formed and 
inhabited. Such rashness is not to be wondered at, for 
a geologist in the condition of a determined partiality 
for a particular theory, is much as Mrs Slipslop, in her 
conversation with Joseph Andrews, described her sex 
to be in analogous circumstances: ‘If we like a man, the 
lightest hint sophisticates.’ When a man of science likes 
a theory, the lightest hint (accordant with it) sophis- 
ticates. The modern geologist is so determined that the 
land shall move up and down, to account for every trace 
of marine formations above the present level of the sea, 
that whatever falls in with that view is accepted with- 
out challenge or investigation, while the most elaborate 
display of facts that even seems or tends to hint at a dif- 
ferent way of explaining such phenomena is made but 
light of. The error is part of a larger one, resting on 
an oracular dictum of modern times, that we can only 
explain ancient phenomena by causes which we see in 
operation at the present time ; whereas the causes which 
actually operated may not be now under observation, 
and, if we confine ourselves solely to those now visibly 
working, we 7 pe upon wrong ones. The paucity 
of theoretical wisdom in modern science is illustrated 
by such things. With regard to the change in the 
relative level of seas and lands, as it appears to be a 
universal phenomenon (for from every continent it is 
now reported), why may not the idea of a fall of the 
apply to it as well as the local one of a rise of the land, 
which Playfair only preferred because he thought the 
phenomenon local?* ‘These gentlemen do not see that 
their own assertion of a so-great mobility in the crust of 


the earth actually involves a possible fall of the sea also, 
since a sinking of some great ocean-bed would undoubt- 
edly produce a decadence of the surface of the ocean, 
Fs | leave every shore on earth to some extent exposed. 
For my own part, trusting to reason and observation, 
I shall continue to disclaim an exclusive hypothesis ; 
prepared to find it ultimately ruled that both the sea 
falls and the land rises, and that a fall of the sea to the 
extent of some thousands of feet, by whatever means 
brought about, was actually one of the last of the great 
geological events. 

The voyage supplied -little occasion for remark. 
There was a considerable number of passengers of both 
classes. The first-class passengers met three times a 
day to discuss the substantial viands set before them. 
The rest of the time they spent in conversing or read- 
ing upon deck. The scenery was not remarkable; but 
I everywhere observed the south sides of any rocky 
prominences to be comparatively rough. One circum- 
stance which I observed near Nordkoping struck me 
with some surprise. It was exactly five o’clock on a 
Sunday evening; consequently the secular part of the 
day had not commenced; yet here I saw a man plough- 
ing with two oxen, and another man taking in corn 
with a rope by way of a back-burthen. My companion 
in the sleeping-cabin was a gentleman in the prime of 
life, whom I discovered to be a merchant of Hamburg. 
He was a teetotaler and a hydropathist, having been 
once cured by Priessnitz at Graffenburg. Great was 
his faith in cold water. He told me that, having been 
seized with cholera last year, he yielded to the thirst 
which possessed him, until the system seemed to be 
brought up to par in that respect. To this he attributed 
his cure. His father, a short time before, in the midst 
of healthy life, had been seized with the disease, in con- 
sequence of hearing of a friend having died of it. My 
companion did not entertain the slightest doubt that his 
father might have been saved if the doctors had allowed 
him a supply of water to drink. 

Next morning, after breakfast, the vessel being de- 
tained a couple of hours by locks between the Roxen 
and Boren Lakes, we walked ashore to see the interest- 
ing old church of Vretakloster. This structure is wholly 
modernised in the exterior, but the interior still presents 
a few ancient features of interest, particularly tombs of 
ancient kings, abbesses, and other distinguished persons. 
One side aisle was sufficient to compensate me for the 
walk, being devoted to the sarcophagi of a family of 
Douglases who have flourished in this neighbourhood 
since the Thirty Years’ War. The sight of the bloody 
heart and three mullets in chief on their monuments 
was a refreshing circumstance in the midst of this dull 
period, recalling as it did some of the most interesting 
passages in Scottish history. 

One of my regrets on leaving Stockholm was inability 
to pay a visit to the island of Gothland, which is only 
about sixteen hours’ sail distant. This island is in 
several respects a remarkable and visit-worthy place. 
Having been the great entrepét of northern commerce 
before the rise of the Hanseatic League, it is a sort of 
Carthage of the middle ages, full of traces of ancient 
grandeur, though for many generations left to compara- 
tive desolation. Its little capital (Wisby), now a small 


* Professor Playfair’s remarks were as follows: ‘ The imagina- 
tion naturally feels less difficulty in conceiving that an unstable 
fluid like the sea, which changes its level twice every day, has un- 
dergone a permanent depression in its surface, than that the land, 
the terra firma itself, has admitted of an equal elevation. In all 
this, however, we are guided much more by fancy than by reason ; 
for, in order to depress or elevate the absolute level of the sea, 

a given quantity in any one place, we must depress or elevate it by 
the same quantity over the whole surface of the earth ; whereas no 
such necessity exists with respect to the elevation or depression of 
theland. To make the sea subside thirty feet all round the coast 
of Great Britain, it is necessary to displace a body of water thirty 
feet deep over the whole surface of the ocean. It is evident that 
the simplest hypothesis for explaining those changes of level is, 
that they proceed from the motion, upwards or downwards, of the 
land itself, and not from that of the sea. As no elevation or depres- 
sion of the sea can take place but over the whole, its level cannot 


be affected by local causes, and is probably as little subject to 
as anything to be met with on the surface of the globe.’ 

It is evident here that the learned professor only makes a choice 

between hypotheses with a regard to their comparative simplicity, 

diy local. He shows no reason 


t of the Society 
thus spoke in his annual address in 1847 :—‘ Notwithstanding that 
this unanswerable doctrine was thus clearly laid down so far back 
as 1802, we still find geologists of authority speaking of the sea 
having risen or fallen, in their endeavours to explain certain phe- 
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port was once a rich got procione city, with eighteen 
ne churches, and halls of assembly for foreign resi- 
dents from almost every nation in Europe. The re- 
mains of the churches are described as a rich study for 
the ecclesiologist. The island has a more immediate 
interest as a place holding out great attractions to Bri- 
tish settlers, on account of its adaptation for an im- 
proved agriculture. Situated in the midst of the Baltic, 
extending between the 57th and 58th parallels (the lati- 
tude of Aberdeenshire), and being one mass of lime- 
stone, nowhere rising more than 180 feet above the sea, 
it presents a fine soil and climate, as is expressively 
enough shown by the fact that the grape, walnut, and 
mulberry ripen in favourable seasons, and that horses 
and sheep remain abroad all winter. The gifts of nature 
are here, however, in a great measure thrown away, in 
consequence of the want of intelligence, activity, and 
enterprise on the part of the inhabitants. A large por- 
tion of the island has been allowed, in the course of ages, 
to fall into a swampy state, merely for the sake of a 
supply of water to a set of wretched little corn-mills, for 
which the people have a great favour. They are in so 
primitive a state, as not to have the slightest idea of the 
agricultural use of the limestone on which their soil 
reposes, Virgin soil of the richest kind, six and eight 
feet deep, exists for them in vain. 

It gives at the same time a curious idea of the imper- 
fect hold which mankind have as yet obtained of the 
means of subsistence, or of the rude state of the indus- 
trial economy of the world in our era, that there should 
be such a struggle carried on in England to make a 
moderate soil productive to an extreme extent, for the 
support of its multitude of inhabitants, when a large 
island exists, at the distance of seven or eight days’ 
sail, where an immense capability of production is lying 
almost wholly neglected. Gothland appears, from the 
description, to be as expressly calculated by nature to 
furnish wheat for a great surrounding population, as a 
baker’s oven is to prepare bread and roast-meat to a 
town neighbourh A company at Stockholm, of 
which the enterprising Mr Hierta is a leading member, 
has lately been organised for purchasing and partially 
draining lands in the island, with a view to a British 
settlement being formed. They have secured 10,000 
acres, which they offer to sell in lots, such as may suit 
purchasers, at from L.4 to L.5 per acre, taking drained 
and undrained together. From all that I could learn, 
this is really a most inviting opening for our ‘ distressed 
agriculturists.’ Major Pringle, who has sported over 
the island, and whose knowledge of agricultural matters 
in his native Berwickshire gives weight to his opinion, 
assured me that the capabilities of the soil and climate 
have been in no degree overpraised. Mr George 
Stephens, of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture’ 
(published by Messrs Blackwood in Edinburgh), sur- 
veyed certain extensive tracts in the island some years 
ago, and reported to the king that he had nowhere seen 
such abundance of excellent soil, susceptible of an easy 
cultivation ; adding that the expense of draining would 
be repaid in some places by one year’s crop, and in 
others by two. It is hard for one man to judge for 
another, but I feel that, were I a Scotch farmer under 
an expiring lease, and the prevalent apprehensions of 
my class as to the effect of the abolition of the corn- 


laws, I should deem it my duty to take a look of this | all 


island, and see if a new and comfortable home could not 
be carved out of it. Stay-at-home people are apt to be 
under great prejudices regarding such countries as 
Sweden, and regarding a decided change of the field of 
existence. When they see the countries in question, 
find a kindly and worthy Christian people there as well 
as at home, and take into consideration the wonderful 
facilities for communication which mark our time, the 
spell of prejudice breaks, and they wonder at their for- 
mer delusions. In reality, there is almost unlimited 
field in Sweden generally, but in Gothiand particularly, 
for British enterprise. It must be remembered that a 
very considerable number of clever Scotsmen have al- 


ready enriched themselves and taken leading positions 
in the dominions of King Oscar. The present is obvi- 
ously a crisis when the success of a British settler would 
be much more certain and decided. Being so near to 
England, advanced in the physical and moral conditions 
of civilisation, and under a mild constitutional 
government, Sweden has, in my opinion, a decided pre- 
ference over any part of America as a scene of settle- 
ment. Labour, moreover, though inferior to what is to 
be had in Britain, is everywhere abundant and cheap; 
and under Scotch grieves or foremen, it might be 
expected in time to improve. In Gothland all these 
advantages are concentrated in connection with an ad- 
mirable soil and climate. I cannot entertain a shadow 
of doubt, that to become a successful farmer in Scotland 
is a matter ten times more problematical than with the 
come mane to become a flourishing proprietor in Goth- 
Iam afraid that a Londoner would have considered 
our canal voyage, metaphorically as well as literally, slow. 
The scenery along the banks, and also bordering the 
lakes, is tame, and there is little besides to see. Even in 
the article of stoppages, and the taking up and setting 
down of passengers, there is not much of an enliven- 
ing nature. Our stoppage at Mottala in the afternoon 
of Monday would have been a pleasant occurrence if it 
had been long enough to allow us to look over the town, 
and see the various iron foundries and manufactories 
which make it the Birmingham of Sweden. We crossed 
the Wenern Lake on Tuesday, and stopped for the night 
at a sterile promontory called Ekinacs, where there was 
a peasant’s hut situated in as desolate a scene as could 
well be imagined. The surface was everywhere polished, 
with striae pointing to the south-west by compass. 
Breakfast-time on Wednesday saw us all agreeably 
stirred up by the intelligence that, having reached the 
extremity of the lake, where the steamer has to descend 
a series of locks, we unfortunate passengers should have 
a couple of hours to visit the celebrated Falls of Troll- 
hiitte. These remarkable cascades are formed by the 
outpouring of the waters of the Wenern Lake through a 
rocky gorge, being the commencement of the Gotha elv 
or river, which, after a brief run, joins the sea at Got- 
tenburg. The falls occur in a series of three, the two 
upper being divided by islands. We pass by a bridge 
to the second island, and there see the upper falls by 
looking backward, as well as a fall on each hand. It is 
a tremendous scene. I thought I never had seen so 
great a mass of water thrown into such a state of violent 
agitation, or made to exercise so great a force. Small 
logs thrown into the torrent are seen no more. Parts 
of the rock in the island are giving way under the vio- 
lence of the stream. The surfaces of the rock about the 
falls in many places retain their smoothing, the direc- 
tion of which is the same as that of the valley, towards 
the south-west. Indeed there are pieces of dressed sur- 
face in the bed of the torrent which has of course swept 
over them for ages without obliterating the earlier 
glacial marking, or substituting any other—a tolerably 
clear proof of the incompetency of the theories of floods 
to account for the abraded superficies of Sweden. A 
little way farther down, just over the third fall, and 
about the same level as the upper one, there is a circu- 
lar pit or pot in the rocky side of the valley, inscribed 
round with the names of royal and other distin- 
guished visitors. It is commonly considered as an ex- 


* Lest these remarks should bring upon me a torrent of corre- 
spondence, I may mention that full information the 
plans and proposals of the company is to be obtained from Mr 
C. F. Liljevalch, merchant in Stockholm. A visitor to Gothland 
ought to apply to the English consul, Mr Enequist, who is a direc- 
tor of the company. For an agricultural publication, willing to 
give publicity to the prospectus of the company, I should be happy 
to supply a copy of that document. 

Mr Laing, in his ‘ Tour in Sweden’ (1838), gives a good descrip- 
tion of Gothland and of its agriculture, stating for one thing that 
1.375 was the price asked for an estate of 364 acres, 44 of which 
produced wheat, 50 natural grass for hay, 120 pasturage, while 150 
were under wood or waste. 
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cavation made by the river at some former time, ere 
the present channel had been worn so deep; but in 
reality it is a reisentopfe (giant’s tub), a product of some 
cascade connected with the glacial operations, and totally 
unconnected with the later condition of the valley as 
the bed of a river. I felt surprise that this, its obvious 
character, had not been previously pointed out. 

I was now to take leave of this class of observations, 
and I did it with a strongly-awakened sense of the ex- 
ceedingly great natural wonder which we have pre- 
sented to us in the ancient operations of ice over Nor- 
way and Sweden. Savans at home are apt to hear the 
most faithful and even subdued descriptions of such 
things with incredulity. The fashion is to meet any 
amount of facts of this kind with the derogatory epithet 
—theory; thus making it dangerous for any one to be an 
observer in extraordinary phenomena. Let these very 
astute people wander, as I have done, over the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, and employ their own infallible eyes 
in seeing the whole of the rocky surface, except the 
highest mountains, dressed and scratched. Nor are the 
phenomena confined to that country. In Finland and 
Russia to the east, in Scotland to the west, and even 
throughout the northern part of the North American 
continent, there are the same appearances. The general 
facts observed by me in Scandinavia are—that the 
direction of the dressings and scratchings is southerly, 
usually with an inclination to the west, and that the 
direction is unaffected by minor heights or hollows. 
The deduction which I make from the facts is, that 
the agent has been applied on a vast scale as to both 
massiveness and extent. M. Sefstriim’s idea, that floods 
could produce the phenomenon, is utterly untenable. 
The effects being absolutely undistinguishable from 
those of existing glaciers, I believe that ice alone could 
be the agent. Notwithstanding, however, some obser- 
vations of the late Mr Bothlingk in Finland, show- 
ing strie of easterly and northerly directions on the 
shores of the White and Icy seas, and the deduction 
thence drawn of a radiation as from a centre within 
Scandinavia, I do not believe that the agent had been 
in the form of modern glaciers, which are ice-streams 
moving from high grounds along valleys. Its width of 
application, its general uniformity of direction, and its 
indifference to all but great troughs in the country, show 
that it was in the form of a vast sheet of ice, coming 
apparently from the polar regions, though as to the 
source of its movement I must profess myself to be un- 
prepared for hazarding even an opinion. It may be 
allowed, nevertheless, that some of the glacial phenomena 
of the north have been in the customary form of glaciers. 
Professor Forbes’s discovery of ancient ice-markings in 
the Cuhullin Hills in the Isle of Skye gives us simply 
an example of a mountain glacier like that of Mont 
Blanc, now extinct in consequence of a change of tem- 
perature. There may also be instances of isolated 
smoothings in elevated situations, produced by icebergs 
borne by the sea when at a different relative level. But 
after making these admissions, there still remains the 
great fact, of an almost universal abrasion of the northern 
hemisphere as far south as Denmark and Florida, by 
ice, applied in a way to which neither glaciers nor ice- 
bergs furnish any effective analogy. 

The steamer reached Gottenburg early in the after- 
noon, and thus was concluded the long round commenced 
about eleven weeks before, being the termination of my 
visit to Norway and Sweden. My carriage was now 
restored to its owner; and my faithful Quist was dis- 
charged, not without an exhibition of feeling on his 
part which I must ever remember with gratitude and 
affection. I left him with a strong recommendation to 
the care of my friend Mr Engstrim, the consul; and 
most sincerely do I hope that the poor fellow will be 
taken up every summer for years to come by—to use 
his own phrase—some of ‘the gentlemen who go upon 
the road.’ After a few days of most agreeable inter- 
| course with various friends of old and new date at 
Gottenburg, I left that city (September 22) in the 


Nordstierna, a magnificent steamer, which makes in 
summer weekly trips to Copenhagen and back. We 
quickly dropped down the river and estuary, and having 
most serene weather, we next noon found ourselves 
abreast of the Danish capital. R. C. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Tue ‘ days of chivalry,’ in the steel-armour and horse- 
prancing sense of the phrase, have doubtless passed 
away into the limbo reserved for all social extrava- 
gances; but the spirit which, in the eyes of thoughtful 
men, redeemed its else vain shows and tinsel accessories 
from unmitigated contempt, interfused with the prosaic 
drama of conventional modern life, survives in more 
than all its ancient vigour, and from time to time gleams 
forth and illumines the sober hues of our neutral-tinted 
civilisation with the brilliant prismatic colours of the 
dawn. In other words, there are deeds constantly 
enacted in this matter-of-fact world of ours which, for 
real heroism, have no parallel in the glittering annals 
of plumed and painted chivalry. A romantic episode 
in the life of a gallant and well-knqwn sea officer—for 
the exact verity of which I, and indeed many others 
still living, can vouch—affords, I think, a vivid illus- 
tration of this brief text. 

Francis Travers, as I shall call him, was the only son 
of a worthy and somewhat eccentric gentleman of Devon- 
shire, who had passed the greater part of an active and 
successful life in the naval service of the East India 
Company. He retired from active pursuits at the— 
for this bustling go-a-head country—early age of fifty- 
five; and having securely invested the savings of his 
life—amounting to about twenty thousand pounds—in 
the funds, retired to an old-fashioned rustic residente 
called Marlands, to enjoy in leisured solitary dignity— 
he had been long a widower—the remainder of his 
allotted days. His house, in common with those of 
most retired seamen, was speedily decorated with a 
wind-vane and a flag-staff, on which was frequently 
exhibited bunting of every hue and device known and 
recognised beneath the sun; but even with the help of 
these interesting time-killers, the hours passed slowly 
and heavily with the old mariner, and it was soon abun- 
dantly evident that to be thus everlastingly anchored, 
stranded in one spot, was ruinous to his health as well 
as temper. He grew daily more and more restless, 
fidgetty, and irritable, and drank a great deal more 
than he had been aceustomed to. Finally, on the very 
morning after the news arrived that his son had credit- 
ably passed for a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, Mr 
Travers was found dead and cold in his bed. The 
coroner’s inquest recorded that he died by ‘ the visi- 
tation of God.’ 

Lieutenant Travers, the sole heir of his father’s 
wealth, was at this time a fine specimen of a well- 
educated, intelligent naval officer; and rich, well-look- 
ing, and of robust health, might be fairly looked upon as 
an extremely fortunate person, whom in all probability 
a brilliant, cloudless future awaited. In the young 
officer’s own opinion, however, all these aids and ap- 
pliances were nothing if they failed to obtain for him 
the one sole object, after professional fame, of his ambi- 
tion—the hand of the beautiful girl by whom, since his 
first visit to his father at Marlands, his whole being— 
heart, soul, sense—had been engrossed. His admiration 
of Mary Wharton was perhaps all the more enthusiastic 
and intense from having remained as yet strictly con- 
fined to his own breast. His heart alone knew and 
brooded over its own secret, and was likely, it seemed, 
to do so for an indefinite time to come, inasmuch as the 
daring sailor, who had already been twice wounded in 
desperate boat expeditions upon which he had volun- 
teered, doubted much whether he should ever muster 
sufficient audacity to disclose his passion even to the 
fair lady herself. 

It is the faith or imagination of the worshipper which 
invests the idol or the shrine with its t 
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attributes ; and often as Francis ae had counted 
up his own adv nm which even 
his modesty could not but admit oa not one to frighten 
the gentler sex; a professional reputation for skill and 
daring; and now, since the death of his father, a hand- 
some fortune—he pronounced them all mere dross and 
rags when weighed against the divine perfections of the 
lady. It is very doubtful whether any other human 
being would have arrived at the same conclusion. Mary 
Wharton was indeed an amiable, graceful girl ; and her 
beauty, if not of the brilliant kind which at first view 
dazzles the beholder, was scarcely less ultimately dan- 
gerous in its pensive thoughtfulness, and in the beseech- 
ing gentleness which, gleaming from out the transparent 
depths of her sweet blue eyes, tinted the pale, finely- 
turned cheek with varying charm. But excepting this 
beauty of expression more than of form, and an unques- 
tionably amiable temper and disposition, she had really 
nothing to boast. Of worldly fortune she would not 
possess one shilling, and was neither fashionably nor 
wealthily connected. Her father, Sir Richard 
—a spendthrift, gambling baronet, of old creation, it is 
true, but bankrupt alike in health and fortune, known, 
in fact, to be overwhelmed with debt—was scarcely 
very desirable as a father-in-law; and yet Francis 
Travers, as he took leave of Lady Wharton and her 
daughter, after attending his father’s funeral, could not 
help b+ my as he gazed upon the fair, gentle girl, 
and felt her calm reservedness of tone and manner 
sweep coldly across his beating heart, at his presump- 
tuous folly in having loved 
— ‘A bright, particular star, 

And thought to wed it.’ 
So strange are the tricks which the blind god some- 
times plays with the eyes and understandings of his 
more enthusiastic votaries. 

The frigate to which Lieutenant Travers was first 
appointed, after knocking about the Channel through 
the winter, picking up a few trifling prizes, was ordered 
to Portsmouth, to be overhauled, and have her defects 
made good; but being found thoroughly infected with 
dry-rot, was put out of commission, and ultimately 
broken up. The brush off Trafalgar had crippled 
Napoleon’s marine; and as the breeze with Brother 
Jonathan had not yet sprung up, lieutenants were in 
somewhat less request than usual, and Travers took up 
his abode at Marlands, undisturbed for a considerable 
time by intimation or command from the Admiralty. 
Mary Wharton, more beautiful, more interesting than 
ever, received him, he imagined, with a much more 


cordial frankness than formerly ; Lady Wharton seemed | the 


pleased with his return; whilst Sir Richard, who, he 
instinctively felt, had long since penetrated his secret, 
and with whom, by the way, he had always been a 
great favourite, expressed unqualified pleasure at seeing 
him. What wonder, then, that the illusions dispelled 
by former coldness should reappear beneath the genial 
warmth of such a reception? There was no rival in 
the case: of that he felt assured. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Rev. Edmund Harford, curate of the 
parish church, and Mary’s cousin, Lady Wharton and 
her daughter lived at Archer’s Lodge in almost entire 
seclusion. Sir Richard for three-fourths of the year 
resided in London, and when visiting Devonshire, sur- 
rounded himself with associates whose manners and pur- 
suits were anything but congenial with those of his wife 
and daughter. As to the curate, accomplished scholar 
and eloquent divine as he was, and much as Miss 
Wharton seemed to take pleasure in his varied and bril- 
liant conversation—not more, however, than did her 
mother and Travers himself—any notion of m 

with him was, the lieutenant felt, quite out of the ques- 
tion. Edmund Harford’s salary as curate was only about 
ninety pounds a year—he had no influential connections 
to push him on in the church—and Travers thought he 
had ill read the human character if Lady Wharton, did 
any chance exist of Mary allying herself with poverty 


and wretchedness, would permit an intercourse likely to 
have so fatal a result. Thus reasoning, believing, hop- 
ing, Travers surrendered himself unresistingly to the 
influence by which he was enthralled. He walked, 
fished, played at billiards with the baronet, participated 
freely in all the various modes he adopted for killing 
time, except gaming, and awaited with torturing 
anxiety a favourable moment for terminating the 
feverish doubts which, reason as he might, still haunted 
him incessantly. A circumstance, sudden, unexpected, 
and terrible, cut short his hesitation, and pushed him 
to a decision he might have else delayed for months— 
perhaps years. 

A dispute arose late one night between Sir Richard 
Wharton and one of his companions respecting alleged 
unfair play at cards. Injurious epithets were freely in- 

terchanged ; and after a fruitless attempt by the per- 
sons present to adjust the quarrel amicably, an appeal 
to the arbitrement of the pistol was arranged for an 
early hour the next morning. The meeting took place, 
and both combatants were wounded at the first fire— 
Sir Richard, as it proved, mortally. 

The baronet was hastily conveyed to the nearest 
public-house, and such medical aid as the locality af- 
forded was instantly procured. On examining the 
wound, which was in the chest, and bled internally, the 
surgeon at once informed the sufferer that nothing 
could be done to prolong, much less to save, his life. 

* I thought so—felt so!’ murmured the unfortunate 
gentleman with white lips. ‘ Accursed chance!’ A few 
moments afterwards he added, ‘ How long, think you, 
my life—this agony, may last?’ 

* Not long: an hour perhaps—not more.’ 

*So soon! I must be quick then. Let the room 
be cleared at once of all except my servant. James,’ 
he added, as soon as his orders were obeyed, ‘ hasten 
to Marlands to Mr Travers: tell him I must see him 
instantly. Be swift, for more than life depends upon 

our 8 
. For the aa half hour the groans wrenched from 
the dying man, in his fast-closing struggle with the 
terrible foe that held him in his iron grasp, were alone 
heard in the apartment ; and then hurrying feet sounded 
along the passage, and Lieutenant Travers, greatly ex- 
cited, rushed in. 

* Can this terrible intelligence be true?’ he breath- 
lessly exclaimed, ‘ that you are ’— 

‘Dying? Yes; a few more pulsations, my youn 
friend, and that which men call life will be past, and 
shall be nothing!’ 

‘ May not something be still attempted? Where is 
surgeon ?’ 

‘Gone, by my orders! You, Francis Travers, can 
alone aid me in this extremity.’ 

‘I! What can you mean?’ 

* Not, indeed, to save my life—that is past hoping 
for; but to rescue an ancient name, which I have 
already tarnished, from indelible disgrace and infamy. 
You love Mary Wharton ?’ 

* As my own soul!’ replied Travers, flushing scarlet. 

*I have long known it. You are aware that the 
estates go to my nephew, and that she is portionless a 

* Perfectly ; but that is a circumstance ’"—— 

* How much per annum of clear, available income do 
you possess?’ interrupted Sir Richard quickly. 

So strange a question at such a moment startled 
Travers ; but after a moment’s pause, he replied, ‘ In- 
cluding my professional income, about a thousand a year.’ 

*Enough! Hand me a glass of water. Now, come 
nearer, Travers, for my eyes grow dim, and my speech, 
beneath the choking grasp of this fell death, is faint 
and difficult. You know that Lady Wharton ‘and my- 
self, though occasionally residing under one roof, have 
been for many years thoroughly estranged from each 
other. For this I know the world blames me, and, I 
admit, quite justly. Well, the world, wise and prying 
as it is, as yet neither knows nor guesses a thousandth 
part of the wrong I have done my wife and child.’ 
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‘ Sir Richard!’ 

* When I married Ellen Harford, her fortune, 

to her by settlement, was invested in the funds in her 
maiden name: the annual interest amounted to about 
eight hundred pounds’—— 

‘Indeed! I never heard ’—— 

‘Perhaps not. This revenue Lady Wharton has 
constantly drawn, half-yearly, through Child’s banking- 
house. It was devoted by her to the maintenance of 
our establishment. A few months since, I—bend lower, 
that I may hiss the accursed confession in your ear !— 
I, pressed by enormous gaming debts, and infatuated 
by a belief that I might, had I the means of playing for 
large stakes, retrieve my losses, forged—do you hear ?— 
forged my wife’s name to a warrant of attorney, drew 
out the entire capital, played with, and lost all! And 
now — now,’ cried the miserable man with spasmodic 
violence, ‘ you know all—know that by my act my wife, 
my child, are paupers—beggars—homeless—friendless ; 
and, but for you, without resource or hope!’ 

* Merciful powers ! can this be true ?’ 

* As death!’ rejoined the baronet, his husky accents 
again sinking toa feeble whisper. ‘And you, on whom I 
counted, hesitate, I see, to save my name from infamy, 
even though the reward be Mary n’——. 

* Say not so!’ passionately exclaimed Travers. ‘ But 
how—by what means can I conceal—can I’—— 

‘Easily. Continue to pay the dividend as usual 
through Child’s till you are—where are you ?—till you 
are married. Lady Wharton will live with you and 

, till—till—— You understand?’ 

*I think I do,’ stammered Travers. ‘ But’—— 

‘That's well!’ <A silence of several minutes suc- 
ceeded, followed by incoherent murmurs, indicating 
that the senses of the dying man were wandering. 
* Cold, cold—and dark! Looed! and upon three trumps! 
Light the candles; we cannot see the cards! Ah! 
what shapes are these? Ellen, Mary! so stern too, 
now that Travers has promised —has promised ’—— 
The death-rattle choked his utterance, and in a few 
minutes Sir Richard Wharton had ceased to live. 

About three weeks after the funeral of the deceased 
baronet, Lieutenant Travers received a letter, on ser- 
vice, from the Admiralty, announcing his appointment 
to a crack frigate fitting for sea at Portsmouth, and 
directing him to report himself on board immediately. 
This summons rendered further delay or hesitation im- 
possible. He could not leave Marlands without coming 
to a frank explanation with Lady and Miss Wharton, 
and he resolved it should take place that very morning. 
Not a syllable had yet passed his lips relative to the 
extraordinary disclosure made by Sir Richard Wharton 
in his last moments, or to the wishes he had expressed 
regarding his daughter. In the event, Travers mentally 
argued, of the acceptance of his suit by Miss Wharton 
and her mother, there could be no reason for any con- 
cealment from them; they would not betray the late 
baronet’s disgraceful secret. At all events he would 
not, by first revealing to Mary Wharton that she was 

sidioes, and afterwards proffering her his hand and 

ortune, seem to wish to purchase her consent to a union 
with him. Full of these cogitations and resolves, he 
arrived at Archer’s Lodge, where, to his extreme asto- 
nishment, he found the servants packing up the fur- 
niture, as for immediate removal. He hurried to the 
breakfast-room, where he found Lady Wharton and her 
daughter both busily engaged arranging books, music, 


pers. 
ee ‘ Surely you are not leaving Archer’s 
ge 


‘Indeed we are, Mr Travers,’ replied Lady Wharton. 
‘We received a letter yesterday, ceemtion a offer we 
had made for the lease of a house in Wales, close to 
ate new curacy, which he says will suit us admir- 
ably.’ 

*Us!—Edmund!’ gasped Travers. 

‘Mary, love, place these papers,’ said Lady Wharton, 


secured | she added, as the door 


‘in the writing-desk in my dressing-room. Mr Travers,’ 
‘you are ill. The walk 
has perhaps fatigued you. Let me give you a glass of 


*No—no—no! What is it you say? Mary—Ed- 
J and quickly ; my brain turns!’ 

‘I this,’ said Lady Wharton soothingly, as she 
approached, and gently took his hand; ‘and perhaps I 
have been to blame in delaying the which 
must now be made.’ 

‘ What explanation—relative to whom ?’ 

‘To Mary and her cousin, Edmund Harford.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘They are betrothed lovers, and have been so, with 
my consent, for many months. Listen to me calmly, 
Mr Travers,’ continued Lady Wharton, terrified by the 
wild expression of the young man’s eyes. ‘ Mary some 
time since wished me to give you my confidence. I 
hesitated ; for, alas! bitter experience has taught me to 
place but little reliance on the faith of men. I was 
wrong, I see; but pray strive to calm yourself.’ 

*Go on—go on. Let me at least now know all—the 
worst, the worst !’ 

‘I will be frank with you. The failing health of Sir 
Richard Wharton has for some time warned me that 
but a brief space remained to him on earth. The fright- 
ful catastrophe of the other day but hastened his end, 
in all probability, by only a few months. Mary’s sole 
dependence was, in that event, I knew, the marriage- 
portion secured to me, the interest of which amounts to 
something over eight hundred pounds per annum.’ 

*I know—I have heard’—— 

* Indeed !’ 

‘Yes; but no matter. Proceed, I beg of you.’ 

* The possession of an income in my own right, msn f 
sufficient for the needs of an unambitious househol 
warranted me, I conceived, in consenting to Mary’s en- 
gagement with her cousin, whom she has known from 
girlhood, and of whose worth no one can speak too 
highly. My silence and reserve have, I i Mr 
Travers, misled you; but forgive me: I not know 
—I could not conceive ’"—— 

* Let me madam,’ exclaimed Travers, disengag- 
ing his hand, and staggering towards the door. ‘I will 
return presently.’ 

A whirlwind of emotion was sweeping through his 
brain as he hurried from the house into the adjoining 
shrubbery. Wounded affection,’ despair, compassion, 
tugged at his heart, and ruled it by turns. The open 
air helped to cool and revive him; and after about an 
hour’s bitter conflict with himself, he returned to the 
apartment where he had left Lady Wharton. She was 
still there. 

‘May I have your ladyship’s permission to see Miss 
Wharton alone for a few minutes ?’ he asked. 

Lady Wharton appeared surprised at the request, but 
at once acceded to it. ‘I will send her to you imme- 
diately,’ she replied, and left the room. 

A considerable interval elapsed before Miss Wharton, 
trembling, blushing, painfully agitated, almost, indeed, 
in tears, entered the apartment. 

‘Pardon my freedom—my importunity, Miss Whar- 
ton,’ said Travers in as calm a tone as he could com- 
mand, as he led her to a seat, and placed himself beside 
her. ‘I have a question to ask you, of the last import- 
ance to you as to myself, and I intreat you to answer it 

The lad the lieutenant proceeded with 

ly an t 
somewhat more firmness. 

‘You are, I am informed, dependent as to fortune 
upon Lady Wharton, Is it, then, I would ask, of your 
own free choice and will that you are contracted to 
~ cousin—to the Reverend Mr Harford? Nay, lady, 

not offended at my boldness. It is in virtual com- 

pliance with the injunctions of Sir Richard Wharton, 

in his last moments, that I ask this question.’ 
momentary glance of indignant i 


from Mary Wharton’s face at the mention of her father’s 
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name. Her suffused eyes were again bent on the ground, 
whilst the rich colour came and went on her cheek, as 
she replied in a low, agitated voice—‘ Edmund and I 
have known, have been attached, almost betrothed to 
each other from his boyhood ’—— 

‘ Enough, Miss Wharton,’ said Travers, hastily rising ; 
‘I will not trespass further on your indulgence. May 
all good angels guard and bless you!’ he added, seizing 
her hand, and passionately kissing it; ‘and, for your 
sake, him——~- Farewell!’ He hurried from the house, 
and the same evening took coach for London; made the 
necessary arrangements for continuing the payment of 
Lady Wharton’s dividend through Childs, as before; 
then proceeded to Portsmouth, and joined his ship, 
which a few days afterwards sailed for the South Ame- 
rican station. 

Lady Wharton and her daughter removed, as they 
had intimated, to Wales, where Edmund Harford had 
obtained a curacy, scarcely of so much money-value as 
that which he had left in Devonshire. After the lapse 
of a twelvemonth he was married to Mary Wharton; 
still, however, retaining his curacy as a means of useful- 
ness. The union was a happy one. In the enjoyment 
of an amply sufficient income, and soon begirt with joy- 
ous infancy, their days fled past in tranquil happiness ; 
and each succeeding year, as it rolled over them in their 
beautiful retreat, augmenting with some new blessing 
their sum of worldly felicity. Ifa thought of the noble- 
hearted man to whom they were unconsciously so deeply 
indebted crossed their minds, it was chiefly when a pre- 
sent for one of the children of some rich or curious 
duce of distant climes arrived; or a gazette of that 
stirring period announced one of the bold deeds which 
rapidly advanced Lieutenant Travers to post-captain’s 
rank. Peace, for which the harassed, trampled world 
had so long sighed, was at last proclaimed, and Edmund 
Harford, who corresponded with Captain Travers, 
thought it possible he might now pay them a visit— 

haps take up his abode in the neighbourhood, for 
Marland, they knew, had long since been disposed of. 
He, however, came not; and the next letter received 
announced that he had joined the expedition against 
Algiers under Lord Exmouth. Tidings of the triumph 
of the British fleet over that celebrated nest of pirates 
reached them in due season, accompanied by victory’s 
ever-present crimson shadow—the list of killed and 
wounded. Harford glanced anxiously at the sad column, 
and an exclamation of dismay and sorrow broke from 
him>Captain Travers was returned ‘mortally wound- 
ed!’ Greatly pained and shocked as they all were by 
this intelligence, they were some days before they knew 
how deep cause they had for grief. About a fortnight, 
it might have been, afterwards, Mr Harford, by Lady 
Wharton’s directions, wrote to Messrs Child to inquire 
the reason the last half-year’s dividend had not been 
forwarded as usual. The answer—revealing as it did 
the crime of Sir Richard Wharton, the heroic sacrifice 
of Travers, and their own utter worldly ruin—stunned, 
overwhelmed them! ‘The reported death of Captain 
Travers,’ the bankers wrote, after fully explaining the 
source from which, since the death of Sir Richard 
Wharton, the remittances had been derived, ‘and a 
consequent claim to his property by a distant relative, 
as heir-at-law, necessarily precluded them from con- 
tinuing the half-yearly payments.’ 

All emotions of admiration, wonder, gratitude, excited 
by this discovery were soon absorbed by a consternation 
at the terrible prospect before them—suddenly deprived 
as they were, as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, of 
their imaginary wealth. ‘Our children!’ exclaimed Mrs 
Harford with tearful vehemence, ‘ what will become of 
them, nursed as they have been in ease and luxury?’ 

‘God will provide both for them and us, Mary,’ re- 
plied her husband. ‘If we exercise but faith and 
patience, I have no fear; but.my heart swells to think 
that that noble-minded man should have passed away 
unassured, unconscious, of our deep gratitude and 


‘Do not deem me selfish, Edmund,’ rejoined Mrs 
Harford. ‘I feel his generous kindness as deeply as 
yourself. It is for our children I am anxious—not for 
myself, not even for you.’ 

‘Be assured,’ said Lady Wharton, recovering from 
her panic, ‘that Captain Travers has not neglected to 
provide for such a probable contingency in his profes- 
sion as sudden death. His unselfish devotedness to 
you, Mary, will shield a and yours from beyond the 
grave: of that be satisfied.’ 

Lady Wharton was not mistaken in her judgment of 
the character of Captain Travers. By the very next 
post a letter arrived under cover of Messrs Child, from 
a solicitor, informing them that, by a will executed by 
Captain Travers on the same day that he had directed 
the bankers to remit the usual amount to Lady Whar- 
ton, the whole of the property of which he might die 
possessed was bequeathed to Mary Wharton, now—he, 
the solicitor, was informed—Mary Harford, for her sole 
use and benefit, and not passing by marriage to the 
husband. ‘The instant official news of the death of 
Captain Travers arrived,’ it was added, ‘ probate would 
be at once obtained on the will, and the proper steps 
taken to put Mrs Harford in possession of the legacy. 

All doubts were speedily set at rest. A carriage 
drove slowly up the avenue one evening, just as it was 
growing dusk, and Mr Harford was informed that a 
gentleman wished to speak with him. He hastened out, 
and a pale, mutilated figure extended its hand to him, 
exclaiming in a feeble voice,‘ Edmund! Do you not 
know me?’ 

‘Captain Travers!’ almost shouted Harford. ‘ Can it 
indeed be you?’ 

‘A piece of me, Edmund,’ replied the wounded officer 
with an effort at a smile. ‘Iam come to ask permis- 
sion,’ he added in a graver tone, ‘ to die I shall 
not, I think, be refused?’ . 

He survived for several months, ministered to with 
tenderest solicitude by Mrs Harford and her husband. 
The last tones that sounded in his ear were those of 
Edmund Harford, reading with choking voice the 
prayers of the church for the dying; the last object 
his darkening eyes distinguished was the tearful coun- 
tenance of the beloved of his youth and manhood; the 
last word his lips uttered was her name—Mary ! 


SENSATION. 


Few points in science have experienced a revolu- 
of sensation. Till quite recently, it was always thought 
that the nerves of sensation were so many ive con- 
ductors of the qualities of objects to the seat of conscious- 
ness—that the optic nerve, for instance, was so organised 
as to convey to it light; the auditory nerve sound, &ec, 
The discovery, however, that one and the same stimulus 
can act on all the senses, producing in each that sensa- 
tion otherwise peculiar to it, overturns at once this time- 
honoured doctrine. It is found, namely, that the same 
electric stimulus produces in the eye the sensation of 
light; in the ear, of sound; in the nerves of feeling, 
that of a shock; in the sense of smell, a phosphoric 
odour; while, galvanically—by the application of diffe- 
rent metals on and under the tongue—a sour or alkaline 
taste is excited. So also with chemical stimulants. 
Applied to the nerves of the skin, they produce a sensa- 
tion of burning; to the tongue, a iar taste; to the 


olfactory nerve, under a us form, odour. On the 
eye and ear they cannot be brought to act directly, but 
mediately, as when conveyed into the blood; for instance, 


narcotic substances produce in the one peculiar luminous 
sensations, and in the other phenomena of sound. 

To this objective or external class of phenomena 

the subjective class, or those arising from in- 

ternal causes, and which, as manifesting themselves 

mostly under an abnormal state of the organism, were 


ed only as fallacies of sense. Thus inflammation 
of the optic nerve gives rise to luminous phenomena; 
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congestion of blood in the head to a ringing sound in the 
ears, and luminous sensations in the eyes; derangement 
of the nervous system to unpleasant sensation of taste 
and smell; while the nerves of feeling exhibit, from 
purely internal causes, the same sensations of pain, heat, 
cold, &c. as are produced by external stimuli. It must 
therefore be considered as a physiological law of sen- 
sation, that any stimulus capable of exciting a nerve 
of sense into action— whether this stimulation pro- 
ceed from an external object, or from any part of the 
organism itself—is capable of causing sensation, With 
all this the — holds good, that sensation may be 
modified by the organs of sense in a fivefold manner, and 

the impression peculiar to one sense cannot be 
transmitted to another. We cannot see with the ear, 
nor hear with the eye; and when we say that such a 
thing tastes just as something else smells, it is not any 
i diate tion, but the result of judgment. No 
doubt the excitement of one nerve of sense may, by the 
mediation of the brain, become also an exciting cause 
for another: a dazzling light, for instance, uces & 
sensation of pressure in the nerves of feeling in the eye; 
a sharp piercing tone, as the scratching on glass, an 
unpleasant sensation in the nerves of the skin, &c.; but 
these are only associated sensations, called forth by the 
same stimulus acting simultaneously on two different 
organs. A second physiological law of sensation, there- 
fore, is, that every nerve of sense possesses a peculiar 
energy which renders it susceptible only for one deter- 
minate species of sensation, so that a substitution of one 
sense for another is impossible. 

The organs of sense, then, do not serve as conductors 
of the physical qualities of objects to consciousness; nor 
can they consequently afford us any direct knowledge of 
external things. It is not the objective light, for in- 
stance, that is propagated through the optic nerve to the 
brain; this is only a single stimulus among various 
others, which, as being capable of calling forth the - 
liar energy of the nerve, produces the sensation of light. 
What we perceive as light, sound, &c. is merely the ex- 
cited state of the nerve of sense; and only in so far as 
this state is dependent on the changes of an external 
world, are we mediately in connection with this world, 
and able to judge concerning it. But this judgment is 
not the work of sensation: the senses of themselves do 
not indicate the seat of any stimulating cause, whether 
it be in the course of the nerve itself, or without the 
organism in the external world. Just as little do we 
know immediately from sensation which sense is con- 
cerned in this operation. We do not perceive that we 
see with the eye, or hear with the ear, &c. We may 
have simultaneously in any determinate moment a sen- 
sation of sound, of light, &c.; but whence these sensations 
come, or in what part of the living organism they take 
place, sense alone does not inform us. It is only thinking 
consciousness that is capable of determining the place of 
the stimulus, or the object which occasions it; and as every 
judgment is liable to error, so it happens here; while 
sensation, as such, cannot err. Thinking consciousness 
may, for instance, refer the excitement of a nerve which 
originates in the brain to an amputated limb, and fan 
the pain felt to be as much seated there as if the lim 
were still existing; or it may pronounce a distant tower 
to be round, while in reality it is square. The appro- 
priate office of sensation is—to perceive whatever is pre- 
sent in any determinate moment, and capable of acting 
as a stimulus on the nerves of sense: that of thinking 
consciousness, to fashion the external world, but always 
in conformity with the differences which things have 
among themselves, by transmuting the present and sen- 
sible into an idealised form. The first tells us that some- 
thing is; the latter, what it is. The contradistinction, 
then, which is usually made between sensation and 
thought is obviously unfounded, since the thinking prin- 
ciple is alike essential to sensation. We shall now advert 
to the physical phenomena concerned in sensible per- 
ception. 

All the senses except hearing, which was consequent] 
considered as anomalous, were thought to be called forth 


by the infinitely minute particles of bodies impinging 
on their respective organs. Hearing did not admit of 
such an explanation. Sound—unlike sapid and odorous 
substances, light and heat, all of which appeared as the 
subtle emanations of matter—presented itself rather as 
a property than an activity of bodies, capable of being 
called forth by bringing them into vibratory motion. This 
power of producing sounds naturally led to the means 
of modifying them; and it was found that the same 
string, for instance, will sound the tonic or its octave, 
according as it is made to vibrate either wholly or only 
half. The differences of sound, therefore, were clearly 
seen to result from the slower or quicker vibrations of 
the sounding body; whereas the differences perceived 
in the objects of the other senses—as yellow light and 
blue light, sour and bitter, &c.—could only arise, it was 
thought, from really differing substances. 

But precisely that which had always been looked upon 
as an exception, modern physics have shown to be in fact 
the rule. Light, for instance, no less than sound, was 
found to arise from the infinitely rapid vibrations of 
bodies in their molecular structure, propagated through 
an extremely elastic medium; the limits of audible sound 
lying within from 16,000 to 48,000 vibrations in a second 
—constituting the scale of sounds from the deepest au- 
dible tone to the highest; while colours are visible only at 
450 billions, and do not exceed 700 billions of vibrations 
in a second—constituti g the scale of colours from the 
faintest red, through every gradation of colour, up to the 
brightest white. 

With the disappearance of the matter of light from 
science, the matter of heat also vanished; both pheno- 
mena being produced alinost in the same way, and found 
almost invariably together. The positive identity of heat 
and light may be said, indeed, aie fully established in 
the fact, that a heated body gradually attains a heat at 
which it first becomes visible in red light, and then runs 
through the ening scale of orange, yellow, &c. up to 
the brightest white; the less rapid vibrations of the body 
being first felt as heat, and its more rapid ones seen also 
as light. The genesis of all three phenomena—sound, 
heat, and light—may be witnessed by bringing a small 
bar of iron in a dark room into continually quicker vibra- 
tion. If it vibrate about 32 times in a second, a deep 
bass tone is heard, which gradually rises, through every 
intermediate degree, up to the highest and shrillest tones, 
when all becomes suddenly silent. From the place where 
the sound ceased a gentle warmth is felt, and next a 
faint red light seen, which gradually grows stronger, and 
then runs through every gradation of colour up to a glow- 
ing white. The blacksmith, in like manner, who - 
mers a piece of cold iron on his anvil, goes through the 
same series of phenomena: he feels the vibrations of the 
iron in his hand, hears them in the ringing sound, and 
sees them in the red heat. 

Electricity, magnetism, and galvanism too—all of 
which, in like manner, were viewed as the effects of par- 
ticular substances—are nothing but similar excitations 
of bodies in their infinitely minute parts. Each is called 
forth L pressure, friction, and shock; and each manifests 
itself also under the form of the latter. Each generates 
heat and light; and each is likewise produced by these. 
If electricity is not perceived immediately by any of the 
senses, it is only because the rapidity of the molecular 
vibration exceeds the limits of all others: in its modifi- 
cations, however, it is accessible to most of the senses. 
Thus, while transmitted by the conductor, its existence 
is unperceived ; but if interrupted in its propagation, it 
manifests itself in a crackling sound or loud report, heat 
and light. 

But not merely these physical properties of bodies fall 
under the idea of the molecular motion of bodies, but every 
chemical effect likewise is referrible to the same idea, 
since all chemical action is nothing but a combination or 
decomposition of substances, or, in other words, a con- 
tinued attraction or repulsion of their molecules. Hence 
it is that chemical action calls forth Se ee 
netism, galvanism, heat, light, and sound; while chemi 
phenomena are called forth by these in turn. Now since 
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taste and smell—the two senses as yet unnoticed—depend 
on the chemical relation of substances to the respective 
organs of those senses, the analogy of the other phenomena 
must lead us to infer in this case also a power of pro- 
ducing peculiar motions in the nerves of sense, on whose 
differing rapidity the different modifications of taste and 
smell will depend. The result, then, of the physical con- 
sideration of the qualities of things, acting as stimuli on 
the organs of sense, and thereby calling forth in turn cor- 
responding sensations, is—that all such qualities are most 
probably nothing but the infinite modifications of motion 
in the molecules of bodies, on whose varying rapidity it 
depends whether we feel this motion as pressure, heat, 
&c.; see it as light; hear it as sound ; taste it as flavour; 
or smell it as odour. 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 


Mrs Wright. I kNEw I should find you at home to-day, 
Lady Magan; so, as I wanted particularly to see you, 


I called in passing, though indeed my business is with | H 


Sir Hercules, to whom I have a message from Mr 
Wright. 

Lady Magan, Yl send for him this moment. Pray 
sit down, my dear Mrs Wright, in this easy-chair, out 
of the air of the door. You see I am busy with my 
poor people: on Saturday they all come for their pen- 
nies ; but I’m almost done with ’em. 

Mrs Wright. Do you give every one that comes a 
penny a-piece every Saturday? 

Lady Magan. Oh dear no, that would be a ruinous 
business indeed; only a certain number; just some 
old pensioners. There’s about thirty of them on my 
list at this present time. 

Mrs Wright. Half-a-crown a week! Do you think it 
does them much good divided thus among them? 

Lady Magan. Not a bit in the world: it all goes in 
snuff, or tobacco, or the ‘ grain of tea;’ and they are 
by no means content with it either. 

Mrs Wright. I don’t in the least wonder. They might 
each of them earn nearly a sixpence while they are 
loitering here for a penny. 

Lady Magan. Yes indeed! and they are such unrea- 
sonable creatures—they all want me to give them the 
sixpence without their taking the trouble to earn it; 
and they try every means to move my compassion, and 
get me to increase their allowance, when the penny 
itself is entirely a piece of charity that they have no 
right to but through my own good-nature. 

Mrs Wright. And what a troublesome thing standing 
here attending to them, to say nothing of the time it 
occupies. 

Lady Magan. Just so: most di ble, I assure 
you. But Sir Hercules will not allow them to go to 
the back-door : you see there’s turf to be had there, and 
potatoes and corn lying about, and it’s best not to suffer 
such questionable characters near any property that 
could be removed. 

Mrs Wright. Then these are not deserving objects? 

Lady Magan. By no means: they are most of them 
idle, good-for-nothing creatures, or they would not be 
standing out there half a morning, wet or dry, for a 
penny. I would never have begun such a system my- 
self: it was the custom of our good old aunt to keep 
this crowd of hangers-on about her, and as she left Sir 
Hercules the estate, we don’t like to alter any of her 
ways with the people. 

rs Wright. Well, I think you might do so in some 
degree, and without at all reflecting upon her memory : 
she would in all probability have altered her ways her- 
self had she lived—changed them to suit the chang- 
ing times. 

Lady Magan. 1 doubt it: she was very much attached 
to her ancient habits. Still, it is a most unreasonable 
thing to expect me to be wasting my good money this 
way on such a discontented set, for I get no thanks, you 
see. 


Mrs Wright. What would you say to giving the whole 
half-crown to one pensioner each week, and taking them 
all thus in their turn? You might go through the list 
regularly as long as all those who have been accustomed 
to receive the charity live; while it would be unneces- 
sary to replace them as they died off. That sum might 
be really of use in a poor family: the penny is merely 
squandered. 

Lady Magan. I declare I don’t know: they have no 
sense in spending money. The one would be pleased 
enough, but the rest would raise such a clamour: I fear 
it would never do. 

Mrs Wright. A little firmness would make it do. 
They are all very ’cute; they would soon see the advan- 
tage of the change. 

Lady Magan. They would not let me see they did, and 
there would be a regular fight about the precedence. 

Mrs Wright. Make them draw lots. 

Lady Magan. Indeed I have quite trouble enough 
with them as it is without oppressing myself with 
additional burthens. But here’s Sir Hercules. Oh, Sir 

ercules, here’s Mrs Wright come to call on you upon 
particular business: I’m glad you were not gone out. 

Sir Hercules, Delighted to see her. How do you do, 
Mrs Wright? How is Wright? Beautiful day! My 
lady with her levée as usual: no curing her of her bad 
habits, you see. 

Mrs Wright. Mr Wright gave me a message for you, 
Sir Hercules: he was called in another direction him- 
self on a matter of some moment, or he would have 
done himself the pleasure of bringing his own errand. 

Sir Hercules. I am perfectly satisfied with his mes- 
senger, I assure you! It’s a great chance, indeed, that 
he would have found me in. This is a very busy day 
with me, very busy indeed. We are getting in our 
crop, and while the steward watches the hagard, I am 
in the field. The times, you know, make us diligent : 
every penny is of consequence, and every minute too. 

Mrs Wright. I am sorry I have had to bring you into 
the house. 

Sir Hercules. Why, I have not yet been out; I was 
only just going. I have been occupied till this moment 
in the house. The post was late, and there was a splen- 
did speech of O’Ruffe’s at a great—an immense meeting 
at But, by the by, what is Wright’s message? 

Mrs Wright. It is about your presentment. The next 
sessions day, Tuesday, is the last for getting it passed 
before the assizes. He has written out a clear statement 
for you, and spoken to two of the magistrates, who both 
agree in the fitness of the proposal, and will support 
you. But Mr French was not there, and as his is the 
most influential voice, and as he is the person least 
likely to understand the propriety of any measure that 
will not exactly benefit himself, he must be communi- 
cated with before Tuesday. 

Sir Hercules. 1 see, I see; just so. Very kind of 
Wright indeed. 

Mrs Wright. Mr French will be in Ballyclack this 
afternoon on some business which will detain him there 
a couple of hours, and if you will ride over there be- 
tween three and five o’clock you will find him, and can 
then explain the whole to him. 

Sir Hercules. It is the most inconvenient day for me 
to leave home that could have been fixed on. There is 
so much to attend to this harvest-time, and such uncer- 
tain —- and only a chance of finding the fellow 


Mrs Wright. Oh no; a certainty. He must be there; 
it is but five miles; and you can take the statement 
with you. You often ride farther to covert. 

Sir Hercules. Very good, my dear Mrs Wright; very 
good. But there’s a deal of difference between a dry 
matter of business and a fox-hunt. However, as I really 
am extremely anxious both about the road and the 
bridge, they being so essential to the comfort of m 
tenants, who have, in fact, now no way to the bog, I 
send for Simson, my steward, leave with him all home 

ions, and go to Ballyclack as you propose. [Enter 
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Mr Simson hurriedly.| The very man! I was just going 
to send for you, Bob. 

Mr Simson. Bedad, Sir Hercules, an’ I’ve bin lookin’ 
for you all over the place. There’s the finest races ever 
you seen going to come off this very afternoon not 
seven miles away. 

Sir Hercules. The deuce there is! Where? 

Mr Simson. There below at Peterstown, just beyant 
Kilereganmoyle. A fellow o’ the name o’ Kelly over- 
took me not five minutes ago, an’ I jist comin’ u 
the shrubbery-gate, an’ told me all the world was drivin’ 
off to thim like mad. 

Lady Magan, (At the door.) Folly and nonsense, 
Peggy Walsh! What are you more than another? A 
penny I give, and a penny you get, or leave it alone, 
Just as you like. 

Peggy Walsh. (Outside.) An’ what signifies a penny 
to a poor starvin’ cratur like me? Sure, my lady, 
jewel, what in life’s the sinse of a penny to me an’ my 
six fatherless—— 

Mr Simson. There’s twenty horses entered, as I’m 
told, at the laest; an’ a match betwixt—— 

Lady Magan. (Shutting the door.) A match !—Betwixt 
whom? Races !—Where?—What match? 

Mr Simson. Betwixt young Mr Fortescue, my lady, 
an’ the Long Captain. A match for a hunder pound. 

Sir Hercules. Bessie, my love, would you kindly give 
an eye to what is going forward here at home? I must 
be off to these races. I’m under promise to F 
an old promise, an’ I can’t get out of it, Mrs Wright. 

Lady Magan. 1, Sir Hercules! I am going to the 
races myself, you may depend = it. I delight in 
races. Everybody in the world will be at these races; 
and there’s Mr Simson at home. 

Mr Simson. Why, my lady, if your ladyship would 
think it no harm, an’ Sir Hercules, I’d laid out for to 
go to thim races myself. Ye see the match is betwixt 
Mr Fortescue’s Whirlwind an’ the Long Captain’s Miss 
Rattler; an’ a cousin o’ mine bred Whirlwind, an’ I 
partly owneded him, an’ sold him myself at three-year 
old, dog-cheap too! If I’d a had a notion how he’da 
turned out, young Mr Fortescue wouldn’t a got ’im for 
double the money. He’s bin a fortune to ’im. 

(A crowd of children burst in.) Mamma, mamma, 
there’s races at Peterstown! Johnny Riley says so. 
He told us to tell you. He’s getting the carriage ready. 
May I go?—may I go?—may I go! 

Nurse. (Behind.) Whisht, darlints; will ye whisht? 
It’s a fact, my lady. Paddy Doyle seed all the neigh- 
_ flyin’ to thim. Will Johnny bring the carriage 
round? 

Sir Hercules. Harry, my boy, take this and 

it it away carefully for me in the drawer of my writ- 
ng-table—the drawer with the key in it. I declare it’s 
one o'clock. 

Master Harry. Cecy, there’s a good girl, run off with 
that paper. Mamma, mayn’t I go? I’ve a on 
Whirlwind. 

Miss Cecilia, I've a bet on Whirlpool too! Mayn’t I 
go, mamma? 

Lady Magan, Whirlwind, you little foolish thing! I 
can’t ibly take you all. ere’s Miss Faris? Oh, 
Miss Faris, I'll take the three best of your children, and 
pray make haste and get them ready. : 

Miss Faris. Surely. The three eldest, then, my lady, 
and Master Harry, I suppose? 

Lady Magan. Master Harry of course. 

Master Harry. I say, Bob, who’s to ride Whirlwind? 

Mr Simson. Tommy Magrath, Master Harry; and 

aster Harry. They'll have to weight little 
pretty heavy then, Well have to look to that, I’m 
nking. 

Mr Simson, Well, the ’cuteness of that young boy! 
It all I ever-—— 

Enter a maid.) The carriage is jist a comin’ round, 
my lady. All your things is out ready. It’s past one 
o’clock. 


Lady Magan, Tell them to cut some sandwiches for 
the children, Marianne: they'll lose their dinner. 

Maid. Cook’s a cutting on ’em, my lady; an’ I’ve bin 
an’ took down the silver cup an’ the basket bottle-—— 

Lady Magan. By the by, Miss Faris, if Mrs Fitz- 
gerald calls, pray tell her how exceedingly concerned I 
am to be obli to break my engagement with her. 
You can say I was under the necessity of going out; 
but indeed I daresay she will be at the races herself. 

Sir Hercules. Now, Lady Magan, I must beg of you 
to hurry yourself a little. This is no time for speechi- 
fying. Wright will, I am sure, excuse us under 
the circumstances, and explain to Wright how much I 
feel obliged for the trouble he has taken. And if he 
could manage to see French himself, or would write to 
him for me, it would settle the matter at once. 

Lady Magan, Mrs Wright, wont you go with us, 
though your nieces are not with you? I’d take it very 
kind. I have plenty of room in the carriage. Harry 
always goes on the box, and Sir Hercules rides. It’s a 
delightful day; and really, in that pretty plain at 


Mrs Wright. My dear Lady Magan, 
round to avoid a race. Many thanks to you; but these 
sorts of things are not at all in my way. So I will wish 
you good-morning. 

Sir Hercules. Allow me to see you to your car. 

Mr Simson. We made a slight mistake, my lady. 
Don’t you recollect that fine young man was killed last 
sason steeple-chasing? Killed outright: fell, an’ never 
spoke after. He was first cousin to Mr Wright. 

Lady Magan. Goodness! I had quite forgot. Most 
shocking! I am so vexed we mentioned the races. 
Steeple-chasing is really horridly dangerous. Poor Mrs 
Wright! Well, children, are you ready? Come. 

Children, Quite ready, mamma. 

—— Harry. All ready. Where’s my hat? Off we 
go 


CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


A TOUR OF THE GROUNDS—DEATH IN THE CHATEAU— 
CONCLUSION, 


Tue honeymoon was over, and the bells of Marston wel- 
comed the bride and bridegroom to the manor on their 
return from the wedding tour. They were to remain with 
us for a few weeks, before all the family went to town for 
the season; and the pleasure of the visit was to be en- 
hanced to Portia by the presence of a great-uncle, who 
had joined the circle that he might have the enjoyment of 
his young kinswoman’s society before she was en 

by the whirl of London life. I love to recall the day 
of her arrival: it was just the debatable time between 
spring and winter; to use the quaint conceit of an old 
writer, ‘ the tears of the dying season were sparkling in 
the smiles of its young successor. There had been a 
shower; the firs were glittering with rain-drops, that fell 
with a pleasant, pattering sound on the earth; the flower- 
beds near the old sun-dial were gay with silver and golden 
crocuses ; the snowdrops hung fer graceful heads lower, 
heavy with the moisture; the violets of Drumsnab had 
already taken 


* The winds of March with beauty ;’ 


and from a sky of blue, chequered with fleecy clouds, the 
sun looked down brightly on Marston. 

The old village dames stood at their doors as the car- 
riage passed, to drop their welcoming curtsey; and many 
audibly pronounced a blessing on their young lady, whose 
loss had, they affirmed in the patois of their county, made 
them ‘feel very unked” She had a smile and bow for 
each, and, with her usual frank courtesy, shook hands 
with the upper servants, who were assembled to greet her 
in the hall. Her kinsman, Sir John Digby, who had not 
seen her since she was a child, was charmed with her 
vivacity and grace, and with the noble bearing of her 
husband, Shortly after her arrival, a splendid gift arrived 
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from Sir Henry Montrose—a bracelet of diamonds for the 
bride, ificently set, and an intimation that on the 
Monday Flowing her first appearance as a bride at 
church, he would be one of the expected throng of visi- 
tors. The next day was the solemn fast of the Church 
of England—Good- — We went to church; had the 
ox cross-buns and salt-fish; and of course saw no 


orth 

one. Easter-Eve was marked by a custom peculiar to 
some country families: the children of the school Mr 
Marston 


built and supported in the village were all 
assembled in the servants’ star for the lord of the manor 
to hear them repeat their catechism. The sides of the 
large room were lined with children, from the boy of 
fourteen, who pulled his lank lock of hair, and 
his heavy shoe pay the floor in rude obeisance, to the 
blue-eyed baby of four, who folded her chubby hands on 
her waist, and bobbed a curtsey. The master of the 
mansion stood by the hearthstone, facing his young de- 
pendents, and from a large richly-bound prayer -book 
asked them the prescribed questions; and in the lines of 
Keble— 


Now taught by cottage dames.’ 


When the children had finished repeating their task, they 
each received from the housekeeper a bun and a cup of 
warm milk, and dispersed joyously. What a contrast to 
the lord of the manor in other ages, whether he were the 
mailed baron, whose greatest glory was to war on 
the children of the East; or the fox-hunting, ale-drinking 
‘squire,’ who was de facto, as well as nominally, lower 
than the good knight of yore! Sir John Digby was much 
pleased with the scene, and declared his resolution to 
=e the same plan ‘next year.” Alas, the uncertain 
‘uture ! 

We were tempted, as we left the offices, to walk ; for 
the air was sweet and fresh, and the sky bright. Portia 
offered to guide her great-uncle round the shrubbery, 
which makes a circuit of four miles about the grounds, 
and to show him the hothouses, greenhouses, &c, I ac- 
companied them. Just at that season of the year nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the Marston shrubbery, The 
trees were almost wholly evergreen; the soil a red sand, 
marking with a rich warm line the undulating ground, 
and affording a charming contrast to the dark-green of 
the firs, and the delicate white of the snowdrops clus- 
tering at their roots: occasionally a squirrel bounded 
across the path, and climbed page= | up the trees, amusing 
us by timidly ring at us with its bright eyes from 
among the boug The ground is hilly: one moment we 
stood upon a height commanding an extensive p : 
the next we descended into a hollow thickly roofed with 
nearly-closing trees, and eee | even in the bright sun- 
shine dim and mysterious. Here we found two large 
white cottages or lod me inhabited by the head laun- 
dress; the other the laundry, which is not allowed to be 
in the house. Passing these lodges, we were soon aware 
of our near proximity to the rookery, that never-failing 
appendage to an old country seat; for your aristocratic 
rook despises parvenu trees, and seeks his home only in 
the lofty tops of the tall elms or mighty oaks that are 
time-honoured and proof against the tempest in its wrath, 
They are birds of taste, moreover, and ever seek lovely 
haunts, undisturbed by traffic, or the neighbour- 
hood of noise and smoke. ‘The Black Barons of Mar- 
ston,’ as they are called, were just now somewhat relaxing 
from their usual state, being busy nest-building. They 
were dotted over the grassy knoll beneath their trees, and 
in the meadow on the opposite side of the shrubbery. One 
bird had perched on an innocent sheep’s back, and was 

urloining the wool, while his comrade, seated on an over- 
ging bough, looking gravely down on him, his head 
cunningly bent on one side, uttered an approving ‘ caw !’ 
We li here a few minutes to listen to their melo- 
dious chorus. Chateaubriand says ‘ monotony is the soul 
of music;’ and we think that the peculiar beauty of cer- 
tain old Scotch airs in which there is great repetition—as 


scraped | the brow of the Storm-King 


in ‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ and ‘ Banks and Braes’—rather bears 
out the assertion. Certainly there is something very 
musical in the monotonous cawing of rooks—the same 
Conteh t note, varied Py the voices 
which is very perceptible to a practised ear), having a 
effect, independent of the 
with the which is attached to it. 

From the rookery the shrubbery brought us to the ice- 
house, which is so built as to give a very picturesque 
effect to the recess it occupies. It had been well filled, 
though probably it will soon be quite superseded by 
the refrigetory for making ice artificially. We have 
seen a very solid and crown of ice, fit for 
himself, made in the 
middle of July in a few minutes by the chemical means 
of the Te There is something glorious in this 
subjection of the elements to the sovereign sway of 
human intellect! From the ice-house we proceeded to 
the fruit and kitchen garden, where Forest and his son 
Thomas were in attendance to show the greenhouses and 
pineries. Several acres are walled in here, and are well 
stocked and cultivated; amongst other plans, we observed 
that the wall behind the and apricot-trees was 
painted black, that colour absorbing the rays of the sun; 
and we were told that if the wall were painted for one- 
half of the spreading tree, and not for the other, the black 
side would ripen first, and the fruit be much finer—a secret 
worth ae. Whilst on the subject of wall-fruit, I 
may as well add that at another ‘chateau,’ belonging to 
a gentleman I know, I have seen wall-fruit and pear-trees 
growing with their roots upwards! The possessor of the 
place has excavated a garden in the side of a hill, walled 
it round, and encircled it with a broad path. The sides 
of the excavation are supported by a wall; and, not to 
waste it, the trees are planted on the soil above, and 
trained downwards. They appear to have no objection to 
their inverse position, and bear abundaptiy. The green- 
houses at Marston are glass palaces for flowers, and very 
lovely the delicate strangers they cover look. Only to us, 
who had seen the cactus and prickly pear forming hedges 
to repress the incursions of the jackal and the eaeeed, 
the single, and, in comparison, diminutive specimens, 
looked sad, and not at all ‘at home.’ The oleanders also, 
though high and flourishing, are not like those that grow 
beside ‘the water-courses’ of the East. We acknowledge, 
however, that the cultivated pine of Forest’s hothouses 
excels the East Indian pine; and that Egypt’s melons do 
not exceed in flavour the delicious green Greek melon he 
grows. Portia encouraged a love of flowers among the 
village poor, as a means of improving and refining their 
taste; and the old women of ton are skilful in the 
medicinal use of herbs, cultivated or wild—as furze blos- 
soms for a cough, &c. 

Portia made her bridal appearance at church the next 
day, after which visits are expected and received. So on 
Monday we sat in the drawing-room, rather more dressed 
than usual, with cake and wine upon the table, and 
carriage after carriage brought ‘the neighbourhood’ to 
congratulate, perhaps criticise, and most certainly in some 
instances to gossip. The next day, before luncheon, came 
the village people who were occasionally received at the 
manor: an old maiden lady, who lived in her own cot- 
tage alone; the apoth *s wife, a nice sensible, com- 
fortable body; and sundry others. Thus passed the first 
few days of the bride’s return. It was a wet morning; 
April had come in showery, and now the skies sent down 
a deluge which kept even the most enterprising within 
doors. The gentlemen had recourse to billiards, and 
the ladies to work and music. Sir John Dighy, after 
a game or two, joined us in the music-room. He had 
—— of feeling poorly the previous evening, but 
we thought of it only as a slight indisposition—he looked 
so full of health, so strong and fresh-coloured. He asked 
Portia for a favourite song—an old favourite of his 
youth. She sang it, and we bystanders fancied after- 
wards that there was an expression of pain on his fea- 
tures as he eae pees When it was 
ended, Portia turned to his thanks or his — 


of her performance; but to her horror percei 


= 
—‘ Each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims, 
What sages would have died to learn | 
A 
XUM 
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sti , and the next moment fall. The strong man was 
suddenly smitten with apoplexy. The cries of the ladies 
brought Mr Marston and Captain y to the 
spot. A man was instantly despatched for the village 
doctor, as being the nearest; another to the railway, to 
bring medical advice from London. Mr Rosebrook was 

ily at the manor, and by the time he arrived, Sir 
John’s valet had undressed and placed him on the bed, 
He was immediately bled, put into a warm bath, and his 
temples covered with leeches. The distress and ony 
of the family and household may be imagined. The hu 
that phan former gaiety, the retreat of the guests to 
their own rooms, and their announcement of intended 
departure on the morrow, changed completely the aspect 
of affairs at Marston. Portia sent for me to her chamber. 
I found her in great grief, for her kinsman was much 
beloved by her; and giving up my intention of departing 
with the others, I remained with her, at her urgent 
intreaty, in her sorrow. The maid was repeatedly de- 

hed for intelligence of the patient’s state. He con- 
tinued insensible; and it was with feelings of relief and 
delight which can be fully understood only by those who 
have been placed in similar circumstances, that just as 
dinner was announced, we heard the carriage drive up, 
bringing the celebrated Dr D—— to the patient’s aid. 
There was a pause of course, and the doctor was ushered 
in. He looked as calm, and his manner was as graceful 
and composed, as if he came a guest, instead of being in 
a degree the harbinger of life or death. He was at once 
conducted to the patient’s chamber; and at our host’s 
desire we proceeded to the dining-room, rather to wait 
with anxiety his reap ce with the physician than 
to eat. After what appeared a lengthened visit, he en- 
tered the room with Dr D——, informing us that the 
case was not quite hopeless, though Sir John was in great 
danger; that our clever little village surgeon had done 
everything necessary; and that Dr D—— promised to 
return on the morrow. The good physician would only 
consent to drink a glass of wine, as he was in haste to 
catch the next train to London, and had very little time 
to spare; he therefore made his bow, and retired. 

On the morrow, the guests not connected with the 
family departed. Sir John had given signs of conscious- 
ness by extending his hand to feel for that of his relative, 
but continued speechless, and with closed eyes. The 
London physician came again earlier in the day, but gave 
very little hope. It was a sad ending to a honeymoon ; 
but thus is the path of human life, ever haunted by the 
shadow of death. A nurse was brought down by Dr 
D—, to relieve the female watchers—a bustling body, 
who set everything to rights, but had so many wants, 
and so much care for herself, that one doubted her care 
for any other person. We have been glad to see lately 
that an institution for training nurses has been projected 
under the patronage of the bishop of London, from which 
we may expect to see a better class of attendants on the 
sick t those who appear, strangely enough, to have 
lost womanly sensibility in the exercise of one of woman’s 
chief duties. Sir John’s nurse was, however, superior to 
the most of her class; and we did not hear that she 
more than nodded during the night, or that she stole 
Sir John’s pillow, a /a Sairey Gamp. Poor sufferer! he 
had no wife or daughter to watch beside him. Every 
care was, however, taken of him. The physician came 
daily; the surgeon remained in the house. No bell 
sounded ; every movement of the inmates of the manor 
was hushed. “Thus passed four dreary days. The stricken 
man never spoke again—never again opened his eyes on 
the light. Did reason act during that — prostra- 
tion? It is impossible to say, On the fourth evening, 
about sunset, the physician had paid his visit, the 
soul fleeted in one long sigh, and Sir John Digby was a 


co’ 

The grief of the family was deep and sincere, and 
nothing could exceed the feeling of solemn and awful 
stillness that reigned in the house that evening. The 
passing bell tolled heavily from the old church tower; 
the windows of the manor were instantly closed, only 
from that of the chamber of death gleamed the light of 


the large wax tapers placed near the corpse, which the 
nurse and a female servant watched from the adjoining 
dressing-room. I thought this custom—tender and touch- 
ing as it is—must be a relic of the superstition of past 
ages, but on making the remark, was assured that the 
death-watch was n » as mice and rats would 
otherwise attack the corpse, drawn imunediately to the 
spot by their strange instinct. I felt shocked as the 
nurse told me this; the idea of being the prey of foul 
vermin the moment the great gift of life was resumed 
by the Giver, being more revolting to human nature 
t! the fancy that the watch, like the solemn voice of 
the bell, was intended to scare away the fiends so much 
dreaded by our ancestors. 

The windows next morning continued closed, though 
air was freely admitted by means of open doors. The 
undertaker arrived from London, measured the body, 
and departed ; that evening it was placed in the shell, 
or inner coffin, which was lined with white satin, quilted, 
and stuffed ; a mattress, covered also with white satin, 
and a pillow richly fringed, received the unconscious 
form of the noble Digby, wrapped in a rich dressing- 

wn, the shroud being no longer used. This shell was 

nally placed in a leaden coffin; and that, in, in 
one covered with black velvet, ornamented with the arms 
in gold, and gold handles. On a gilt plate nailed on it 
was engraved an inscription in Latin—the language so 
long consecrated to holy uses—setting forth the name, 
age, and rank of the deceased, and the period of his 
death. The body was not to be carried to Sir John’s 
usual place of residence for interment, as he had always 
expressed a wish to be buried in the Marston vault, with 
his favourite sister, Portia’s grandmother: preparations 
were therefore made for. the funeral at the manor. Mean- 
while the ladies’-maids were busy about mourning. A 
man arrived from the great mourning shop in Regent 
Street; a milliner from Elise’s; and orders had to be 
given, and dresses tried on, in the ladies’ apartments ; 
while below, the servants’ mourning had to be provided, 
the undertaker’s men seen to by the butler, &c. These 
busy distractions for the mind are perhaps beneficial to 
the mourners, by keeping their attention from dwelling 
too fixedly on the grief that time alone can console. 

The day of the funeral came at last. The coffin was 
carried into the great entrance-hall, and placed on the 
marble table ; a magnificent pall of black velvet, bearing 
the Digby arms in gold, with solemn plumes of black, 
covered it ; and there it lay in state, the mutes standing 
near it. At four o’clock the knell began from Marston 
belfry ; several of the neighbouring families had ex- 
pressed a wish to send their carriages to the funeral—a 
mark of respect customary in London—but as the church 
was so close to the house, the attendance had been de- 
clined. The mutes lined the doorway, and the under- 
bearers lifted the coffin into the splendid hearse provided. 
It moved slowly forward a little way. The mourning 
—— drove up, and the male friends and relatives of 
Sir John Digby entered them. It is a merciful fashion 
which now spares the pain of such a scene to ladies. The 
London physician and the village surgeon followed in 
a carriage alone. The under-bearers walked beside the 
hearse, and the procession moved slowly onwards. How 
sad it looked winding beneath the old beeches! the 
waving plumes of the hearse; the long fluttering silk hat- 
bands; the plumed heads of the coal-black steeds, that 
appeared to Taso an instinctive sense of their office, and 
moved quietly and solemnly ; and the cloaked figures of 
the mutes and under-bearers ! The day was in unison with 
the scene, and did not mock it by ill-timed brightness. 
A thick drizzling rain fell; the wind, uncertain and 
wavering, soughed up every now and then with a low 
wailing sound, blending occasionally with the tone of the 
deep bell; and the favourite dog of Sir John Digby, still 
missing his master, and as if aware that he was now 
about to pass for ever, bodily as well as spiritually, from 
the earth, howled mournfully. The procession stopped at 
the gate leading into the churchyard. The coffin was 
taken from the hearse, and carried up the little to 
the side door of the church, where Sir Henry Montrose 
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in his surplice met it. In the chancel (into which the 
door opened) began the solemn service of the church. 
The vault of the Marstons is immediately beneath their 
pew; it was now of course open, and at the proper part 
of the ceremony the coffin was carried into it, and placed 
amongst the many others which in different states of preser- 
yation lined its walls. The church was hung with black, 
in compliment to the Marstons, as the living belongs to 
the manor; and during the day the shutters of the 
village cottages were closed. When the service of con- 
signing ‘ ashes to ashes, and dust to dust’ was over, the 
mourners returned to the house. I may as well observe 
here that the hall door is never closed till their return ; a 
singular custom, peculiar even to the cottages of England, 
for which I could never learn cause or reason. On their 
return, the gentlemen assembled in the dining-room, in 
which refreshments had been placed ; the funeral atten- 
dants had ale, meat, &c. in the servants’ hall. The dead 
baronet’s will was opened and read, all his relatives and 
connexions being present, as well as the legal adviser of 
the executors, and his own former lawyer. Some portion 
of his wealth was left to public charities ; the remainder, 
with the exception of a few legacies, to Portia. 

As the death and funeral had cast a heavy gloom over 
Marston, and it was of course impossible to join the 
earlier festivities of ‘the season’ in London, the family 
resolved to proceed to the sea-coast for a few months. 
Arrangements were made to this purpose into exe- 
cution ; and about the middle of April we left Marston. 
As we gazed back on the old manor, bearing now over 
the porch the hatchment of the Digbys’ and Marstons’ 
heraldic honours, and looked upon the budding vegeta- 
tion waking at the breath of spring to renewed life and 
beauty, many sad thoughts flitted across our minds. The 
old church we passed had so recently been the scene of a 
bridal and a funeral, that we could scarcely forbear utter- 
ing the many-times repeated exclamations on the vanity 
and uncertainty of our existence, or saying with Shak- 
speare— 

* Ah, how our spring of life resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day !* 


Since the period of which I have written, other and 
heavier afflictions have visited the Marstons, The old 
manor has a new lord; and I wear on my finger two 
mourning-rings in remembrance of my kind and gene- 
rous host and hostess of other days, who, within a short 
eg of each other, exchanged mortality for immortality. 

With something of the chivalrous affection of a past age, 
the brother of the lady has reared to her memory, not a 
useless monument, but a beautiful chapel, tracing, with 
the colours of the rainbow, on one of the antique-shaped 
windows, the eful record of his sorrow and his hope. 
Marston is no longer the Marston I have sketched ; but I 
have still a mournful pleasure in thinking of it, and am 
pleased to think that this brief chronicle of ‘ sayings and 
doings’ occurring there is at least a faithful transcript of 
Chateau Life among the ‘ tuftless’ gentry of Englan 


A MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
Tuat pious feeling amongst sailors which is so frequently 
awakened by the vicissitudes of their lives, has caused 
the name of ‘ Providence’ to be given to more than one 
coral reef and desolate island in the Indian Seas. Rarely, 
perhaps, has it been more appropriately bestowed than on 
a small rocky islet which lies to the northward of the 
Mozambique Channel, a few days’ sail from the Isle of 
Bourbon. This was shown in a notable instance which 
occurred there about thirty years ago. The story is 
scarcely known even to the mariners of the nation to 
which the hero of it belonged; and therefore to make 
it familiar to our readers may not be thought unde- 
sirable. 

In the year 1820 M. Cremasy, the captain of a Bourbon 
trading vessel, resolved to visit the little island of Provi- 
dence, in order to obtain a cargo of cocoa-nut germs for 


planting in the colony to which he belonged. The ap- 
pliances for navigating the eastern coast of Africa were 
at that time very rude. Chain-cables were unknown; 
and the only kind in use were made from the fibres of 
the palm, similar to those which are called goumoutou in 
the Celebes, and coir on the Spanish main. These cables 
were very liable to be cut by the sharp reefs and coral 
bottoms which abound so plentifully in the Indian Ocean; 
and in order to spare the anchors, a wooden frame filled 
with stones, called a pégase, was the frequent substitute. 

Immediately on his anchoring in this manner off Pro- 
vidence, M. Cremasy went on shore, and sent back his 
boat with her crew to the ship, while he explored the 
island. He had been thus occupied for some time, when 
the cable of the pégase broke, and the vessel was carried 
out to sea by one of the violent currents which set off 
these shores. The mate made sail as speedily as he could 
to regain the anchorage; but he was unable to head the 
current, and night fell while he was endeavouring to do 
so. The captain, left ashore by this accident, had on at 
the time nothing but a jacket and a pair of white trousers, 
and for his sole weapon a manchette, a kind of short sabre 
used in boarding. When he found himself condemned 
to pass the night on this desert island, his first care was 
to construct a place of shelter; and with the broad 
leaves of the cocoa-tree he built up an ajoupa, or hut, 
and made his supper of cocoa-nuts, eating the fruit and 
drinking the milk. He did not sleep over soundly, for 
he was tormented by a vague apprehension concerning 
his vessel; the sense of loneliness oppressed him, and he 
was somewhat in fear of rats and other noxious animals. 
At daybreak he was on the shore, anxiously looking out 
to discover a sail on the horison; but ngthing was visible 
through the misty morning air. The sun rose and dis- 
pelled the mist, but his rays fell only on a wide expanse 
of azure sea, unbroken by any vessel. 

He sat down on a rock, and began to meditate pro- 
foundly on his future destiny. Theré was but one course 
open to him—to bestir himself for the supply of his daily 
wants. With his manchette in his hand, he set out once 
more to explore the territory of which he was the unwil- 
ling sovereign. He got nothing but a cocoa-nut for break- 
fast, and dined also upon the same fruit—a luxury to a 
schoolboy, but not held in equal estimation by a hungry 
sailor, though he thought himself lucky that the island 
produced anything eatable. By dint of prosecuting his 
researches, M. Cremasy succeeded in discovering an ad- 
dition to his vegetable diet in the shape of some wild 
cucumbers; but he was unwilling to eat them raw, and 
had no means of cooking them with fire. A native, if 
the island had been peopled, would have lit one for him 
by the friction of two bits of wood. He remembered the 
method of the savages; and procuring a light sort of 
wood, made a hole in it with another piece of a harder 
kind, which he fashioned to a point, and by twirling it 
rapidly, endeavoured to kindle a flame; but whether 
from accident or want of skill, he was not successful in 
his first attempt; and when the sun went down, he was 
once more left in darkness. On the following day he 
oa looked out for the ship, but again without success. 

e therefore redoubled his efforts to procure fire, and by 
dint of perseverance, at length produced a light smoke 
from the wood. He then hastily collected some fibres of 
the cocoa-nut, placed them in contact with the ignited 
substance, and at last was rewarded by a brilliant spark, 
which presently broke into a blaze. He now got to- 
gether a sufficient quantity of wood to Keep the fire in 
all night, heaped it with branches and dried leaves, and 
watched it with interest until the third morning broke. 
Tired out with his exertions, he at length fell asleep, but 
had not slept long, before he was awakened by a singular 
noise, as if some one was slowly creeping towards him. 
He opened his eyes, and looked wistfully into the obscu- 
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rity of the dawn, and presently saw a object steali 
across the sand. He grasped his manchette, and wai 
nervously for its nearer approach. At length he dis- 
covered that it was an enormous turtle, come, according 
to the habits of that animal, to lay its in the sand 
above high-water mark. The turtles always select a 
situation that catches all the rays of the sun: they make 
a hole in the sand, cover up the eggs, and fifty days after- 
wards, without fail, their instinct bri them back to 
disinter them. At the moment when the layer of sand 
which covers them is removed, the young turtles break 
their shells, and follow their dam to the water’s edge; 
and when they reach the waves, they make themselves 
fast to her belly, and are towed out to sea, to qualify 
them in time for the feasts of aldermen. 

As soon as M. Cre ascertained who his early visitor 
really was, he walked stealthily towards her, and turning 


her on her back, kept guard over her till broad daylight | first- 


came, when he despatched her. It was a task of some 
difficulty to cut her up; but when he had succeeded, he 
found himself repaid for his trouble, The turtle was in 
capital condition. He boiled the meat, which he thought 
excellent, and preserved the fat, which he di of in 
the shells of the smaller turtle left on the shore; and out 
of the fibres of the cocoa-nut he made wicks; in this 
manner constructing a very notable sort of lamp, antique 
in fashion, and, moreover, highly useful. To season hi 
turtle, he then procured salt from the evaporation of 
sea-water, and converted the shell of his visitor into a 
caldron. With these civilised means of cooking, he 
ceased to enjoy his cocoa-nut milk, and laid in a stock of 
fresh water, obtaining it by sinking a well in the sand. 

It soon became necessary to wash his linen, but he 
could not bring himself to the resolution of remaining a 
single instant entirely naked; he therefore would onl 
arrange one garment at a time, wearing his trousers until 
his shirt was dried, and vice versé. He next burnt a 
clear space round his hut to keep off the rats, and forti- 
fied himself within a ditch, well fenced against intrusion 
by sharp palmetto branches and the stiff leaves of prickly 


In the course of his walks he had seen a number of 
pigeons, who allowed him to get tolerably close to them; 
e therefore set to work to hunt them down on foot with 
a long pole, and thus added a very ble dish to his 
repasts, for when roasted, they proved extremely tender 
and succulent. With flesh and fowl to supply his table, 
it was not long before he got the third requisite of a good 
dinner. On the south side of the island was a coral reef, 
upwards of ten leagues in length, which the tide, when it 
went out, left high and dry. At low water the fish hid 
themselves in immense quantities in the hollows where 
the water remained, and our solitary islander discovered 
in this fact a new source of profitable employment. Every 
day at low water he went out to the reef, sought for the 
reservoirs which contained the greatest number of fish, and 
then harpooned them with his ing sabre; some of 
=e dried, the rest were immediately 
cooked. 

But however earnestly M. Cremasy laboured to improve 
his position, one thought domi ail others—the hope 
of finding the means of escaping from his solitude. When 
not employed in procuring and preparing his food, he 
passed his whole time on the look-out for any vessel that 
might shape her course within sight of Providence. His 
eyes were ever turned towards that point of the compass 
where his own ship had disappeared, and a thousand 
err apprehensions disquieted him—the dread of its 

ving been wrecked on some of the sunken rocks of that 
dangerous archipelago being the most paramount. But 
he was not one to give himself up for any length of time 
to inactivity. He knew the value of the proverb which 
tells men to assist themselves if they look for the aid of 
others; and accordingly he resolved upon constructing a 
beacon which should be visible at the distance of several 
leagues. It was not without difficulty that he succeeded 
in collecting a sufficient quantity of heavy wood to make 
a pile; —— it above a mass of leaves, and placed 
dry branches in alternate layers with the trunks of the 


cocoa-nut and palmetto. This accomplished, his eyes 
once more wandered towards the ocean to seize the fa- 
vourable moment for lighting up the beacon; but day 
followed day, and his solitude grew more and more 
dreary. His only pleasure consisted in watching the 
frigate-birds as they chased the gulls, and robbed them of 
the prey which they brought home from the great waters. 
It was, after all, but a me ce hy of pleasure, for the 
screams of the famished sea-birds did not tend much to 
enliven the solitary shore. 

M. Cremasy at length began to uneasy about the 
condition of his wardrobe. How should he manage to 
cover himself, he asked, when his shirt and trousers were 
worn to tatters? The necessity of the case suggested an 
expedient. He manufactured a kind of cloth out of the 
thread-like substance of the interior of the polm, which 
he wove together as well as he was able. It was not a 
rate production, but it served at all events to pre- 
vent the sun from scorching, and the night air from chill- 
ing him, and then he the ineffable satisfaction of 
admiring his own handiwork. He managed also to fabri- 
cate a pair of sandals out of the ropy bark of the cocoa- 
nut tree. 

In this ee costume he determined upon examin- 
ing the island thoroughly. The task was not difficult, 
for Providence is little more than two leagues in cireum- 
ference, and the surface is nearly level. About one-third 
of it, the part which lies to windward, is covered with a 
forest of cocoa-nut. The currents and the prevailing 
winds have cast innumerable seeds on the eastern shore, 
where they have i , taken root, and in the lapse 
of ages created the forest we speak of. The remainder of 
the island is merely a sandy plain, with stunted shrubs 
scattered here and there; but little grass, and what there 
is, coarse in touch, and salt to the taste. A more desolate 
spot altogether can hardly be imagined; but here it 
seemed probable that M. Cremasy was destined to end 
his days. Deliverance came, however, when he least ex- 
pected it. 

He was one evening returning to his ajoupa in a very 

sive mood, absorbed in thoughts of the home he feared 

e should never revisit, when, as- he stoo to gather 
some shell-fish for his supper, he fancied that something 
like the sails of a ship glittered on the horison in the 
rays of the setting sun. He had been so often deceived 
by clouds which assumed the same form, that he was 
afraid to trust to his first impression. He watched the 
object steadily, and noted that, while the aspect of every- 
thing else changed, this alone preserved its first appear- 
ance, and, moreover, that it was nearing the island. He 
could no longer doubt that it was a ship. His heart beat 
high between fear and hope. Was it his own vessel or a 
stranger? Should he at once light the beacon, at the risk 
of rapidly, and perhaps uselessly, consuming what it had 
given him so much trouble to collect? But the sail drew 
closer. He resolved to take his chance, and the moment 
it became dark —— for his purpose, he set fire to the 
pile. A pyramid of flame shot up into the sky, and a 
minute s the report of a gun assured him that 
the signal had been seen. He now listened intently, and 
the next sound that reached his ears was the noise of the 
oars in the row-locks, as with measured beat they urged 
a boat to the shore. The keel grated on the rocky bot- 
tom; but he had already hailed the crew, and in the 
joyous answer that floated over the waves he heard his 
own language, and recognised the voices of his shipmates. 
The vessel in the offing was his own, and the mate had 
come back to look for him, Carried away by the violent 
currents, and water and provisions failing, the former 
had been obliged to make for Anjouan, near Magotte, 
to victual the ship; he then returned in search of his 


captain. 

The exile wrote the history of his thirty-two days’ 
imprisonment, and placed it in a bottle, which he hung 
on one of the most prominent trees on the coast. An 
English vessel passing by a few months since happened 
to send a boat on shore for a supply of cocoa-nuts, and 
thus discovered the narrative. e sailors also found 
that the island was overrun with wild poultry; for when 
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M. Cremasy took leave of Providence he left behind him 
a small stock, which multiplied as he had desired. It 
was an offering of grateful remembrance for the mercy 
which had spared him. 


THE MELON IN INDIA. 


Tix recently, it fell to the lot of comparatively few of 
us in this country to know much more of the melon 
than the name; but, thanks to steam navigation, the 
poorest of us have now the advantage of at least seeing 
the fruit in great abundance in the shop windows. So 
is it likewise with the pine-apple; and as for pome- 
granates and oranges from Portugal and Malta, they are 
as familiar as apples and The melon belongs to 
the order of cucurbits (cucurbitacee), comprehendin 
productions that are mostly of tropical origin, althoug 
the annuals are common in European gardens. Some 
are natives of the Cape, others are found in Peru and 
Brazil, and some in Australia; but India is their favou- 
rite station. The cucurbits include, as the common 
species, the melon, cucumber, vegetable marrow, and 
other similar plants; but many others, more especially 
of the species of cucumis, to which the melon and cucum- 
ber belong, have violently-cathartic properties. One of 
them furnishes the well-known drug colocynth. The 
spirting cucumber is poisonous till it reaches a certain 
stage of ripeness, when the poisonous pulp is suddenly 
expelled from the interior of the fruit with force. 

he melon may be seen in all its varieties in the 
hottest months of the year—June and July—in whole 
cartloads in the Indian markets; and there the native 
is able to purchase three or four tolerably-sized melons 
for a halfpenny; while one large fruit, for which two 
shillings and upwards would be demanded in England, 
might grace his board for the outlay of the same 4 
coin. The Hindoo frequently makes his meal of this 
fruit, of which he eats several with impunity, a fact 
ascribed to his living chiefly upon milk and vegetable 
food; whereas the carnivorous and wine-bibbing habits 
of the European prohibit him from such indulgence. 
With him this delicious fruit, as well as the water- 
melon, are frequently the occasion of dysentery and 
other bowel complaints. 

There are many varieties of melons in India, and all 
are distinguished by different names; but the surdah or 
green melon, and the thurbddjah, which is striped, are 
the most prized. This fruit grows best where there is.a 
loose sandy soil, mixed with rich alluvial deposit ; and 
the melon is therefore usually cultivated on the banks 
of rivers, 

A co’ mdent, an ‘ Old Indian,’ to whom we have 
frequently been indebted for excellent materials of this 
kind, mentions that melon seed should be kept for a long 
time before it is committed to the ground. In Bengal it 
is sometimes laid up for five or six years in a dry and 
airy place, and this improves greatly the flavour and 
quality of the fruit. But the Hindoo, it seems, has re- 
course to the same thing in his cultivation of the radish, 
and with much more remarkable effect. Some of these 
may be seen on a market day trailed on a man’s back, 
pe | of such enormous size, that they might rival an ele- 
phant’s tusk both in length and girth. A radish of this 
magnitude, however, is always spongy and insipid, and 
quite destitute of the able pungency we prize so 
much in this country. e effect of keeping the seeds of 
plants is not unknown to our own florists. The single 
stock, for instance, is by this means made to produce 
those splendid double blossoms which are the pride of 
our gardens. 

The wild melon may occasionally be met with in some 
remote provinces of Hindoostan, by such as are observers 
of nature, and fond of strolling about on foot. It is about 
the size of a small duck egg, and of a lovely, bright, 
golden hue, with a smooth polished skin. In flavour, the 
child of the wilderness is not inferior to the offspring of 
art, but the edible part is rather thinner in p ion to 
its size, and the word one may without injustice be 
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The gourd, which belongs to the same species, affords 
a wholesome food to the poor and abstemious Hindoo, 
The red gourd resembles in taste, when boiled, a tender 
carrot; and the white gourd is presented at every native 
pean gee being supposed to insure prosperity to 
the wedded pair. These plants may frequently be seen 
climbing over the roofs of booths and cottages, and dur- 
ing the easterly winds they doubtless add much to the 
comfort and coolness of these thinly-covered sheds. 

The bitter gourd is found in a wild state in Hindoostan, 
and its gall-like properties are held in detestation by the 
natives, who look upon it as ‘death in the pot.” Even 
this gourd, however, is made subject to the ornamental, 
and receives various fantastic shapes from the cultivators 
while it is growing. This is accomplished by tying it 
round with a string in such a way as to give it the sha; 
of a bottle, an hour-glass, &c. when it attained its 
full development. The useful, then, comes into play; and 
the pith and seeds being carefully scraped out, and the 
shell smoke-dried, and polished with oil, the gourd is 
converted, like the cocoa-nut, into a dish, in which the 
beggars collect the donations of the charitable in the 
shape of rice and cowries. 

Dried gourds are used for gine and sarindhas— 
favourite instruments in the . Being light and 
sonorous, like our fir, they are well adapted for the sable 
musician’s purpose, requiring no labour to shape them, 
The pipe of the snake-charmer is nothing but a small 
hollow gourd, with a couple of reeds stuck through it 
for the fingers, on the principle of the double flageolet. 
This simple instrument emits a shrill, tremulous sound, 
not unlike the Scotch bagpipe, though it has perhaps not 
quite so much of the drone. 

A coarse yellow flower distinguishes both the gourd 
and cucumber; but one variety, the kuddhoo, has a pure, 
snow-white blossom. There are two sets of flowers, 
male and female, on each plant, the former appearing 
somewhat earlier than the other; buf the Bengalee, 
ignorant of the beautiful economy of nature, merely re- 
marks of them that the first set is good for nothing, and 
never comes to anything. Our ‘Old Indian,’ in conclu- 
sion, tells us that the enemy of Jonah still exists under 
the tropics in the shape of an orange-coloured beetle, 
which nips out the heart of the young plant, devours the 
rough leaves of the older one, destroys the fruit, and 
blasts the hopes of the Hindoo as speedily as it did those 
of the prophet. 


MARION DE L’ORME. 

{In No. 313 of this Journal, in an article entitled the ‘ Prisons of 
Paris and their Tenants,’ some injustice, we hope, has been done 
to Marion de L’Orme by connecting her with the unhappy fate of 
Salomon de Caus, the mad inventor. The following is a copy of 
Mademoiselle de L’Orme’s letter to M. de Cinq Mars, describing her 
visit to the Bicétre with the Marquis of Worcester :—] 

Panis, February 1641. 

While you were forgetting me at Narbonne, and giving 
yourself up to the pleasures of the court and the enjoyment 
of plaguing M. le inal, I, in accordance with the desire 
you expressed, have been doing the honours of Paris to 
your English lord, the Marquis of Worcester. I lead him, 
or rather he leads me, from curiosity to curiosity, selecting 
always the most sad and the most serious, speaking little, 
eeoing with the greatest attention, and fixing on those 
whom he questions two t blue eyes, which seem to 
penetrate to the bottom of their thoughts. Besides, he is 
never content with the explanations which are given him; 
he never takes things on the side on which they are shown 
him: take, for instance, the visit which we have just made 
together to Bicétre, and where, in a madman, he thinks he 
has discovered a man of genius. If the maniac had not 
been furious, I verily believe that your marquis would have 
demanded his liberation, to take him to London, and listen 
to his ravings from morning till night, As we were tra- 

ing t' dmen’s court, and whilst I, more dead than 
alive—so frightened was I—cl to my companion, a 
hideous face showed itself behind the bars, and began 
to ery in a broken voice, ‘I am not mad; I have made a 
discovery which must enrich the country which would fm 
it in execution!’ ‘And what is his discovery?’ said I to 
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him who showed us the house. ‘Ah, said he, shruggin 

his shoulders, ‘something very simple, which you woul 
never guess: it is the use of the steam of boiling water.’ I 
began to laugh. ‘This man’s name,’ continued the keeper, 
*is Salomon de Caus; he came from Normandy four years 
, to present to the king a treatise on the marvellous 
effects which might be obtained from his invention. To 
listen to him, with steam you might turn mills, make 
carriages go, and I know not what—you might perform a 
thousand miracles. The cardinal dismissed the fool with- 
out listening to him. Salomon de Caus, without being dis- 
couraged, set about following the cardinal everywhere, 
who, weary of finding him always at his heels, and im- 
rtuned with his follies, ordered him to be confined at 
Bicetre, where he has been for three years and a-half, and 
where, as you have heard, he calls out to each visitor that 
he is not mad, and that he has made a wonderful discovery. 
He has even com d a work on the subject, which I have 
here.’ My Lord Worcester, who had become quite thought- 
ful, asked for the book; and after reading some pages, he 
said, ‘This man is not mad; and in my country, instead of 
shutting him up, we should have loaded him with riches. 
Lead me to him; I wish to question him.’ He was con- 
ducted to him, but he returned sad and thoughtful. ‘ Now 
indeed,’ said he, ‘ he is mad; misfortune and captivity have 
driven away his reason for ever. You have made him mad; 
ba when you cast ps into this on. you cast there 
the greatest genius of your age.’ ereupon we departed, 
and from that time he talks of eething tut Geloceen de 
Caus. Adieu, my dear friend, and faithful Henri. Return 
quickly, and be not so happy down there as to have 

no love remaining for me. Marion Dz L’orme. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


A victimised navigator came into the town the other 
day from Kelso, where he had been employed on some of 
the railways. Pence and credit all gone—his jacket sold 
—footsore and friendless—he could not raise the price of a 
bed, and, as a desperate resource, he applied to the inspec- 
tor of poor. His stalwart frame, although it bore evident 
traces of dissipation and blackguardism, did not justify 
the inspector in acceding to the request, and he accord- 
ingly refused it. The petitioner thereupon resolved to 
earn his board and lodging in a legal way, until his ex- 
hausted energies should be thoroughly recruited, and he 
at once knocked his fist through one of the inspector's 
windows. Apprehension and trial quickly followed, and, 
nothing loth, the culprit was sentenced to eight days’ 
imprisonment. He got out on Christmas-Day, and appre- 
ciating the = porridge, warm soup, and comfortable 
clothing, with the accessories of a library to prevent him 
wearying, and the visits of a humane surgeon and a bene- 
volent chaplain, he walked ten yards from the prison door 
and smashed one of the globes of the public lamps. His 
end was gained, and he was again placed in durance, not 
vile, but agreeable. What a commentary is this upon 
our extreme philanthropy in prison discipline! Men 
are taught to shun improvidence, folly, and crime, b 
perceiving that, as the natural consequences to suc 
courses come destitution, misery, and death. Now-a-days 
this must be prevented. The idle and profligate, who 
are reduced by vicious excesses to premature old age, 
must be maintained at the public expense; and young 
women who have forgot the ties of religion and moral 
purity, must receive their weekly aliment, and the fruit of 
their misconduct brought up fortably out of the 
pockets of the honest and industrious. A jail is now so 
regulated that it becomes a desirable residence for a 
broken-down vagabond. Criminals actually gain in weight 
in these asylums! It is high time that a reaction should 
take in this mistaken philanthro: The worth- 
less, the abandoned, and the hardened offender, must be 
made to feel sternly the just consequences of their career. 
To come in betwixt them and these consequences is in a 
measure to subvert the laws of nature, and it is surely 
vanity in man to dream that he can ameliorate society by 

ing or relieving the retribution which an all-wise 
Creator has decreed against all who transgress his laws.— 
e foregoing is a imen of a ¢ paragraphs 
now becoming satalty’ commen. A few days ago the 
‘Times’ mentioned several cases of abandoned women 
breaking splendid plate-glass windows in Ludgate Hill, 
entirely with a view to comfortable board and ing in 
prison ; and in a subsequent paper, a tradesman w! 


suffered from such practices suggested whipping and dis- 
missal as somewhat more likely to stop window and lamp- 
breaking than giving good quarters in jail, Facts like 
these leave no room to doubt that the humane policy of 
the last few years has proceeded on too favourable an idea 
of individual character and social circumstances, as well as 
of the power of mere privation of liberty in curing a prone- 
ness to crime. In short, experience has most conclusively 
shown that there are large multitudes who care literally 
nothing for any species of imprisonment, provided they get 
food and shelter. The cunning of the dangerous classes 
has completely outwitted the humanitarians ; and society, 
after a world of trouble and expense in attempting to carry 
out a theory, must needs return to a discipline which 
will at least bear some salutary terrors in its train. Of 
course juvenile education on a broad and compulsory 
scale would probably remove the necessity for any such 
measures ; but that, amidst the contentions of sects and 
parties, can scarcely, we fear, be immediately hoped for. } 


THE WREN 


On St Stephen’s day, in the Roman Catholic counties of 
Ireland, the boys (and in Ireland all unmarried men are 
boys) assemble in great numbers, and having cut down a 
large furze bush, dress it up with bits of coloured ribbons, 
and hang on it numbers of wrens which have been 
hunted with dogs and sticks during the preceding week. 
They then march in procession, two at the head carrying 
the ‘bush,’ and visit every gentleman’s residence in the 
neighbourhood, singing doggrel verses, and _ soliciting 
money, which they receive with loud huzzas. The origin 
of this odd custom is as follows:—During one of the rebel- 
lions which have so frequently distracted Ireland, many 
skirmishes had taken place, in which success had been 
about equally balanced, but the hostile armies had not yet 
met face to face on the battle-field. One Christmas night, 
when the royalists were encamped on the open plain, the 
entire army was sunk in the profoundest repose—even the 
sentries were sleeping at their posts. The night was wear- 
ing away, and the first faint streaks of dawn were seen in 
the east, when a little drummer, who lay fast asleep 
beside his drum, which had served as his supper-table 
the previous evening, was awakened by a wren pecking the 
crumbs on the drum-head. He started up, and looking 
round, thought he saw shadows moving through the moun- 
tain pass ; he listened, and heard sure enough the tramp 
of armed men! To spring to his feet, beat his drum, and 
rouse the army, were the work of a moment. A few 
minutes more, and it would have been too late; for the 
rebels in all their strength were marching rapidly on them, 
and even now were not many hundreds of yards distant ; 
but, thanks to the little wren, they had time to form them- 
selves in battle array, and in the fight that ensued were 
completely victorious. The defeat of the rebels is still 
avenged on the descendants of the little bird which occa- 
sioned it, great numbers of which are annually slaughtered 
on St Stephen’s day.—From a Correspondent. [This custom 
also exists in the Isle of Man. We suspect a much earlier 
origin for it than that here assigned. ] 


STANZAS BY SHAKSPEARE, AND SOMEBODY ELSE. 
Ou bow much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose is fair, but fairer we it deem 
For the sweet odour which doth in it live. 


And thou, my rose, wilt ever be a rose, 
Though time may steal the ruby from thy lips ; 
Thine eyes thy soul’s bright thoughts will still disclose, 
Though time their early lustre may eclipse. 
Thy present mansion, lady, well I wot 
Is very beautiful, but ‘tis not thee ; 
For it may fade or change, but thou wilt not ; 
Though e’en when faded, ’twill be fair to me. 
For thy fair soul so fair a shrine is meet, 
But in thy being does most beauty lie ; 
As summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die. 
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